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A U T U M_N_ SONG. 

BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 

Yestemi&ht across my sleep 




Ful 




Flowed the melody ah 


Through the silence went a voice, 
W illi a mournful crying, 

“Lady Summer, fair and young, 
Ljeih faint and dying; - y 


How the budding child would grow 
To the woman’s splendor. 

“ All die long and lightsome days 


To a glory 
“ Lady Sturm 


LIFE IN PARIS. 

Paris, September 10, 1867. 

A Trial for Murder in Algeria—Condemn 
lion of Capt. Doineau and thirteen Arabs- 
The Exhibition of Paintings at the Palais 
de l'Industrie—The Difficulties in India — 
Cow Fights at the Hippodrome—The 'Train 
of Cars constructed by the Eastern Bailway 
Company - for the Emperor's special use — 
Prince Albert's Visit to Chalons—The In¬ 
terview of the Emperors Napoleon and Alex¬ 
ander at. Stuttgard. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

In my last I mentioned an extraordinary trial 
in Algeria, that occupied the French press for 
some weeks, and one likely to produce many 
reforms in the administration of that country. 
Twelve months past, a public conveyance left 
Tlemcen for Oran, two towns at no great dis¬ 
tance from each other in the western districts 
of Algeria. At a late hour of the night it was 
attacked by a body of armed men, not far from 
the town; several passengers were shot dead, 
among them an Aga, a chief of considerable ' 
fluenee, Ben Abdallah. His widow, who was 
married shortly after his death to her fifth hus¬ 
band, had lost her first, second, and third hus¬ 
bands, in a similar way, was quite oriental ii 
lier extravagant expressions of grief, and asked 
for revenge. A Captain Doineau, in the French 
service of Algeria, was, with eighteen Arabs, 
brought’before the Court of Assizes at Oran, 
charged with the atrocious assassination. 

The proceedings were long and singular, giv¬ 
ing a clear insight into the arbitrary rule of the 
military government, of the Arab customs and 
civil procedures. Some eighty witnesses were 
examined ; and, strange as it may seem, the 
principal ones were among those accused of 
the same crime. Their statements were contra¬ 
dictory, and though it was not proved that the 
captain was on the spot at the time of the attack, 
it was proved that he was the sole instigator of 
the mnrder of the Aga, and that the Arabs im¬ 
plicated had only followed his orders. Doineau 
feared Aga Ben Abdallah, who had threatened 
to reveal some of his foul transactions, and 
caused him to be killed. Doineau was con¬ 
demned to death, thirteen of the Arabs to hard 
labor from thirty to five years. They have ap¬ 
pealed to a higher court ; but it is believed 
that the first verdict will be sustained. 

In my letter dated July 30th, I promised 
give some further account of the Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, which is still open to the public. 
The distribution of the prizes took place on the 
14th of last month. Living, as we are, at a 
martial period, a great number of artists have 
sacrificed their talent to the commemoration 
of the heroic deeds of the French in the 
Crimea and in Algeria, for the purpose of 
(adorning the galleries of paintings at Ver¬ 
sailles, where are collected all the great battles 
fought by the French, since the time of Clovis 
down to that of Napoleon III. The nephew, 
like the uncle, seems pleased to see himself ex¬ 
hibited in uniform, and the number of eques¬ 
trian and pedestrian portraits of the Emperor 
is overpowering. All the signal events of his 
reign aro represented in full. On one canvas 
he is to be seen opening the great Exhibition 
of 1865 ; on another, receiving the Queen of 
England at St. Cloud ; and then distributing 
alms to the sufferers during the distressing in¬ 
undation of the past year; again, laying the 
corner stone of some hospital. Then come the 
full-sized portraits of the Empress, with and 
•without the Imperial baby, and in and out of 
the saddle. The best of them is the portrait 
painted by Winterhalter^with the little King of 
Algeria on her knees, an account of which I 
gave in a previous letter, and for which he was 
honored by the rank of officer in the Legion of 
Honor. The portraits of the marshals and 
generals of France, covered with stars, medals, 
ribbons, and tassels, are no leas in number, be¬ 
sides ary endless variety of corporals and sutler 
women in regimentals, constituting the lead¬ 
ing teatnre of the Exhibition. Genre pieces 
also count largely, and among them there are 
many chef d’oeuvres, some of which were men¬ 
tioned in my last. Of classic or scriptural sub¬ 
jects, there are but very few. 

Yvon painted the taking of the'Tower of 
Malakcff, which certainly was a glorious mili¬ 
tary achievement; but the field of action is 
much too vast to admit of being cramped into 
the narrow limits of a gilded frame. In the 
distance, Yvon painted the shores of the Black 
Sea, the trenches, and the various regiments 
advancing in battle array, to assist the avant 
garde. A Zouave is represented on a mound 
rising in the middle ground, holding the French 
flag in a most theatrical posture. This figure 
stands boldly out from the gray horizon. Balls 
and bombshells flying about, as thick as hail in 
in a storm, and yet that chilli of Paris unflinch¬ 
ingly holds his position. 

A, battalion of Zo naves in white, blue, and 
red - , commanded by Col. Collineau, completes 
the centre of the picture. The foreground is 
a confusion of human beings, wounded, dying, 
and others writhing with suffering. 

Yvon is certainly an artist of eminence, but 
*t must be granted that modern warfare is too 
ungrateful a subject to be treated satisfactori¬ 
ly. Amongst the productions of leas preten¬ 
tion in the last salon, there is a picture which 
impressed me most favorably; and had I been 
a member -of the jury, the artist who painted it 
would have been rewarded by the first prize. 
The scene depicted is that of the evacuation of 
Wallachia by the Russians. Forced to aban¬ 
don the Danubiun provinces, the Russians car¬ 


ried off all they could lay hands on; and 
great was their thirst for booty, that the saored 
shrine did not escape profanation. In the ab¬ 
sence of horses, the barbarian soldiers of the 
Czar forced the Wallachian peasants to draw 
their carts heavily laden with booty over the 
untrodden roads. The women and children of 
these poor peasants are represented following, 
to implore them not to take their husbands to 
the desert; in answer to which, the whip is 
raised over the head of a venerable old man, 
whose daughter, frantic with grief at seeing her 
father thus maltreated, throws herself in the 
way to ward off the blow. The drawing is 
good, the scenery picturesque, the suffering of 
the poor peasants, the grief of the women, the ' 
beastly look and dogged determination of the 
northern barbarians is well depicted and im¬ 
pressive. This picture should have been hung 
under the great picture of the Congress of Par¬ 
is, that the Russian visiters might not fail tn 
witness the low degree at which they stand 
the scale of civilization, and strongly to impress 
with horror at such acts of cruelty all those 
who have the welfare of our fellow-creatures 
at heart. I must acknowledge, however, to 
have discovered more gems principally among 
the small pictures than 1 had thought to find, 
after my first superficial examination of this 
exhibition; but, as a whole, it does not do jus¬ 
tice to the progress of the arts in general. The 
Palace of Industry, in which the exhibition is 
held, is exceedingly well suited to it, and the 
fatigued visiter finds among the shrubs, grass 
plats, fountains, and flower-beds, which embel¬ 
lish the centre of this vast building, a delight¬ 
ful place of repose, surrounded by nature and 
art. 

The difficulties in Iudia excite much inter¬ 
est here, not from sympathy, but from a desire 
to see their neighbors deprived of extensive 
possessions, and reduced to an inferior Power. 
Some even go so far ns to speculate on the 
prospect of seeing the English driven from 
there, in the hope of being able to conquer and 
colonize India themselves. The French have 
become vainglorious. If they could be in¬ 
duced to look back npon their conquests and an¬ 
cient colonies, they would be disgusted at the 
prospect offered by such an undertaking. 
What is the state of prosperity in the colonies 
of Algeria ? 

The French have been in possession of that 
country for twenty-seven years, and the immi¬ 
grated Europeau population there amouuts to 
about 126,000, the greater portion of which 
consists of citizens of other countries. If the 
French should ever attempt to Conquer a por¬ 
tion of China, they would wear cues and smoke 
opium like genuine Celestials. Having alluded 
to that estimable quality of assimilation pos¬ 
sessed in such an eminent degree, by the 
French, I might as well state that we shall 
have bull fights before long in the city of Par¬ 
is. The first step towards the introduction of 
that barbarous amusement, is already made, by 
cow fights. The first performance of that kind" 
came off a few days since, at the Hippodrome, 
and is said to have been very amusing, without 
so tragic an end as the combats indulged in 
by their better halves. 

The Eastern Railway Company has con¬ 
structed a train of beautiful cars for the Em¬ 
peror’s special use. This train is composed of 
eight cars. One fitted up as a dinidg.room ; an¬ 
other as a terrace car, for the accommodation 
of smokers; next comes a parlor car, a bed¬ 
room ear, and then three carriages for the la¬ 
dies and gentlemen of the Emperor and Em¬ 
press’s suit, followed by baggage cars. The 
dining-room car is a little chef d'cevre of com¬ 
fort and ingenuity. The interior is of carved 
oak wood, the windowsi aud panels are sur¬ 
mounted by escutcheons, enlivened with gild¬ 
ing. The furniture is also of carved oak wood, 
covered with yellow, red, and gold embossed 
leather. The terrace car is simply a floor, en- 
closed by a rich iron balustrade, and covered 
by a roof supported by twisted columns, sur¬ 
mounted by eagles to form the capitals. Bench¬ 
es of carved oak wood are placed all along the 
railing, covered with embossed leather, corres¬ 
ponding to that of the dining room, with mag¬ 
nificent curtains of Aubusson tapestry, which 
can at pleasure be drawn entirely around the 
cars. The parlor car is marvellously rich. The 
ceiling is greeD, white, and gold; the walls are 
also hung with Aubusson tapestry, represent¬ 
ing large boquets of flowers upon a white ground. 
A most elegant sofa placed at one end is in¬ 
tended for the Emperor and Empress. The 
furniture is of gilt wood. The carpet matches 
the hangings to perfection. The window 
frames, cornice, and other ornaments, 
of gilt bronze. This very long car ii 
vided into three compartments: at one 
there is a little cabinet, with a lounging chair 
for the Empress; the chairs and walls are cov¬ 
ered with green silk; next to it is the bed¬ 
room car, which is divided into two rooms, each 
containing two beds. The Emperor’s and Em¬ 
press’s bed room is hung with blue silk dam¬ 
ask, the other with purple; three little toilette 
cabinets, hung in Pompadour style, complete 
this car. The first-class carriages destined for t he 
suite are very elegant and comfortable, differ¬ 
ing but little from the ordinary first-class cars. 
The exterior of these cars is magnificent, paint¬ 
ed in green and gold. The saloon car is re¬ 
markably rich; the door panels are ornament¬ 
ed with the Imperial coat of arms, and beneath 
the windows there are little medallions with Im¬ 
perial bees upon a branch of gilt bronze leaves; 
the whole car is bordered with rich gilt bronze 
ornaments. The beautiful door knobs and the 
lamps, covered with a net-work of gilt bronze, 
contribute much to the splendor of the tout 
ensemble. Trains bearing some analogy to 
these might be built for rich invalid travellers. 
How delightful it would be to have yourself I 
transported all over the continent, crossing 
bridges and running through mountains, with¬ 
out once leaving your abode, quietly passing 
from your Bleeping room to your parlor, and 
from thence to the dining room. This gaudy 
train is to go to Chalons, and from there, it is 
thought, it will be sent to Calais for the accom¬ 
modation of Prince Albert, who is soon to 
visit the Camp at Chalons. The Emperor will 
doubtless make his trip to Germany in this 
train, where the interview of the Emperor of I 
Russia and the Emperor of France is to take 
place, on the 26th instant. 

The old King of Wurtemberg recently spent 

me time at Biarritz with the Empress, aud 
has just returned home to make the necessary 
preparations for the reception of the two Im¬ 
perial guests. The troops of Wurtemberg 
number about 20,000 men, and are already 
called together for a great manosuvre, to take 
place near Heilbrown, for their amusement. 
Artists and upholsterers are at work to brush 
up the rusty old furniture of the King’s Pal¬ 
ace, the expenses of which will be defrayed by 
a tax levied upon that poor people, obliged to 
emigrate by thousands every year, to insure 
the welfare of the younger members of fam¬ 
ilies. 

The question now is, “what will the two 
mighty chiefs concoct ? ” The general opinion 
is, that Austria will be called to account; in 
consequence of which, the funds have already 
declined at the exchange of Vienna. If that 
perfidious Government should ever cease to ex¬ 
ist, it would only be regretted by the house of 
the H^psburg. 

Sighing. —There is not a more pernicious 
habit, nor one that grows more insensibly upon 
a man, than that of sighing. Besides wasting 
a great deal of good breath that we want for 
something better, it wears out the lungs; it 
induces irregularity of respiration; it quickens 
the action of the heart, and it depresses the 
spirits—just as a hearty laugh exhilirates tfiem. 
With some, too, it is a mere habit. I have 
known some very even-tempered men who 
seem to take it as a sort of safety-valve for blow¬ 
ing off superfluous wind from their phest; and 
so inveterate does it grow upon them, that they I 
come out with their suspirations at all sorts of 
queer times and unsuiatable occasions, treating, 
it may be, a whole company, who are listening 
to a witty raconteur or a lively song, with a 
“ heigh ho I ” that is quite appalling. From 
whatever cause it arises, I pronounce sighing 
to be a vain, pestilent, and profitless operation, 
to be discountenanced alike by physician, phi¬ 


losopher, and friend. If a man is down in the 
world, it will not raise him; if he is empty, it 
will not fill him; and if he is poor, ’tis the 
worst way in the world to raise the wind. “A 
plague of sighing," says pleasant old Jack 
Falstaff, “ it blows a man up like a bladder.” 
It does worse, say I—it blows a man off, like 
froth from a tankard of ale; it blows a man 
out, like the flame from the wick of a candle.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 


For the National Era. 

GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Exactly, my dear, only you mean a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from what I do. You wrap the 
chairs in brown holland, and turn the piel 
to the wall, and carry the silver down to moth¬ 
er’s, and pack a dry-goods store into your 
trunk, and whirl off to a great hotel, and un¬ 
pack your dry goods, and put on your flounces, 
aud laces, and diamonds, and sit up straight, 
graceful, and lady-like, and dine off the same 
meats, and hop with the same hoppers, and 
talk with the same talkers, and see the same 
faces, and do the same things you did yester¬ 
day at home; and this you call “going into 
the country." 

Or, being a notch lower in the sooial scale, 
and not able to contribute your part to th 
splendors of a great establishment, you go to 
little village, eight miles away, and engage a 
southwest chamber in a house set on a hill, 
without blinds, with a tank of rain water di¬ 
rectly under the window, a feather bed, wooden 
ohairs, and red flowered carpet, and ait in your 
oven by day time, and sew in solitary dignity, 
and at sunset issue forth and astonish the na¬ 
tive inhabitants by the superiority of your real¬ 
ly elegant and well-fitting attire to their best 
Sunday garb; and this you call “ going into 
the country.” 

Well, well, friends, I don’t mean to say that 
you are not a thousand times better fitted to 
judge than I am; nor do I mean to say that 
your opinion is not a thousand times better 
than mine; but only it is not mine. If I must 
do one of two things—either take the city with 
me into the country, or stay myself with the 
city—why, undoubtedly, I prefer the latter, 
am not, however, reduced to the alternative, 

I shall proceed to demonstrate. 

But, first, O, dear and beloved public, in i 
der that we may jog on cosily together for 
hour or so, let us introduce ourselves to each 
other; or, less modestly, but more accurately, 
let me introduce myself to you. 

Dramatis personas. Beautiful and interest¬ 
ing young lady, (that’s myself, Gail Hamilton,) 
make believe, not really, but through this letter, 
just as we say in an algebraic problem, “ let x 
represent the peaches.” 

2d. Place, Burrton. You don’t know where 
that is ? No. Well, Burrton is ,a respectable 
village, situated on the banks of Niles i' 
one hundred and fifty feet from its source. The 
population consists of seven hundred inhabit¬ 
ants. The population always has consisted of 
seven hundred inhabitants; and, unless some 
change occurs, this state of affairs will proba¬ 
bly continue to an indefinite period in 
future. The occupations of the people 

chiefly agriculture, manufactures, and t_ 

merce. The agriculture may be divided into 
two branches, corn and potatoes. The manu¬ 
factures, on the other hand, may be referred to 
one great class—shoes. The commerce 
sists in an exchange of the two. There is 
lawyer, who exercises his skill chiefly in taking 
care of the baby; two doctors, who amuse 
themselves by quarrelling with each other, and 
benefit the public by destroying all confidence' 
in either; and half a minister—that is, the 
good pastor lives half way between Burrton 
and its next neighbor, and preaches on alter¬ 
nate Sabbaths—which fact has given rise to the 
slander, that in the vicinity of Burrton it takes 
two towns to make one. * 

3d. Weather. Exceedingly warm; sunshine 
in the superlative degree ; dust rampant; dogs 
panting ; humanity fanning; sky simmering. 

4th. Time. Washing day, A. M. 1 Friend, 
have you the power of what logicians call 
“ Complex Apprehension ? ” It is needed to 
take in the complete idea of washing day. In 
this well-regulated town, Monday inevitably 
comes laden with mops, aud scrubbing brush¬ 
es, and indigo bags, and rows of blue tubs, aud 
starch, and a general disquiet and “ move-on ” 
influence, infinitely distressing to a poetical 
and_ sensitive temperament. All beauty, and 
sublimity, and sentiment, and bowels-of-mercies, 
swallowed up in soap suds. Grande, my sis¬ 
ter, is awfully energetic aud thorough; and 
her intermittent fever of “ cleaning up ” is fear¬ 
ful to contemplate. Deaf to my entreaties, piti¬ 
less to my weaknesses, every quiet little inof¬ 
fensive corner where I had snugly tucked away 
sundry old boots, dilapidated stockings, venera¬ 
ble collars, and unfinished business generally, 
she ransacks, she overhauls, she sorts and as¬ 
sorts, till I am entirely ignorant of the geog¬ 
raphy of every article of my wardrobe. Ah 1 
well, might makes right. Jove is inexorable ; 
so Terpsichore makes a low courtesy to Tethys, 
and Tethys does not even touch his hat in re¬ 
turn, the monster 1 

5th. Dress. But I must beg you to excuse 
me there. Let me dismiss the discussive and 
adopt the suggestive style, by saying that the 
favorite occupation of my leisure hours is to 
walk up and down, murmuring, with “ Rare 

“ Robes loosely flowing, hair as free— 

Such sweet neglect more taketlt me 

Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eye, but qpt my heart.’ 

Well, now, are we good friends ; and should 
you know me anywhere; and will you drop 
into the easy chair yonder, and let me chat to 
you awhile this fine August morning ? But 
don’t look at me too earnestly out of those 
large, luminous eyes of yours, or I shall blush 
and stammer, aud mayhap not tell you the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

The amusement, par excellence, of the good peo¬ 
ple of Burrton, the yearly recreation, in which 
old and young indulge, is going a berrying. 
The well-to-do-in-the-world go in wagons, and 
for berries to eat. The poor go on foot, and for 
berries to sell. Grande and I, being neither 
rich nor poor, went on horseback,‘and we pick¬ 
ed fifteen quarts I Just think of it, fifteen (XY) 
quarts of blackberries! Great, black, juicy 
things they were—melting into your mouth, 
fainting into your basket, exhausted with their 
own fatness; full were they on the vines, huge 
and unctuous under the leaves, winking up at 
you, as who should say, “ I’m ready for you,” so 
that even you, my friend, would have been 
tempted, at such a sight, to lay down your em¬ 
broidery, or your Daily Times, and pick, pick, 
pick, for once in your life, with your own lily- 
white hands. I am free to oonfess, aud my 
confession will be borne out by the testimony 
of an unprejudiced witness, that I did over¬ 
come the-briginal sin of laziness for that day 
at least. I stooped down to the bushes till 
stooping was out of the question. I sat till sit¬ 
ting was no longer practicable. I knelt till- my 
kneelers were paralyzed. Then I lay down flat 
on the ground, and picked mechanically and 
ghostily; but we gathered fifteen quarts, and 
have lived in berries ever since. I leap into a 
brown bread blackberry cake every morning 
up to my chin, and gnaw away right and left; 
then flounder into a blackberry pie, and repeat 
the process. Ah I it is a grand thing, this go¬ 
ing into the country. However, since I am to 
show both sides, I am bound to say that you dp 
get distressingly poisoned ip these berry excur¬ 
sions r but every rose has its thorn; a fortiori, 
why should not every berry have its bug ? 

Grande has a wonderful faculty for scenting 
berries at fabulous distances, and indefatigable 


z eal in appropriating them to her own uses. At 
the close of one of her exploring expeditions, 
she announced the discovery of a new field of 
labor—a large clump of blueberry bushes in 
“the swamp, only half a mile distant; and in 
the same breath signified her intention of taking 
possession at once, with a besieging army of 
one—myself. I protested feebly and hopelessly. 

Hike berries, but the vis inertia is a very strong 
point in my character; and when one has berries 
enough in the house to last twenty-fonr hours, I 
can see no earthly reason for moving. Parental 
expostulation j oined its forces to mine, represent¬ 
ing the unwonted depth of water in the swamp; 
all of which was received with an incredulous 
smile; and we went—yes, we went. Do you know 
what a hassock is? Well, “in the country,” it is 
a little mound in a swamp, covered with long, 
thick grass., sometimes overgrown with bushes. 

All around the hassock is low, boggy ground. 

The hassocks are sometimes far apart, and some¬ 
times not so far. Well, that day I found the 
hassocks were little islands,and the swamp knee- 
deep in water. I gazed aghast, but Grande went 
forward with the calm equanimity of a great 
mind set on a great end, and not to be baffled 
by small obstacles. I followed in a melancholy 
manner, plunging and tumbling. The modus 
bperandi is this: we will suppose I am standing 
on a hassock covered only with grass. I see, 
near by, a hassock with a bush eight feet high 
on it, and a dozen berries. I look anxiously to 
see if there is room enough on the hassock for 
my feet, and decide that there is; then I measure 
the distance, to see if I can leap so far, and de¬ 
cide that I can. I leap. I succeed in effecting 
a landing; and, clinging fast to the bush with 
one hand, in order to maintain my position, I 
pick wliat I can convulsively grasp with the 
other, having the basket fastened to my belt. 

Ah 1 my classical friend, Hoc opus hie labor est! 

Those rascals of mUsquitoes, too, know that they 
have the advantage, and they “fall to” with a 
savage ferocity that is horribly exasperating. 

In this particular case, I grew desperate, mad¬ 
dened, reckless. I had on no hoops, and my rub¬ 
ber boots were sticky, and my old raw-silk dress 
Was sticky too, and the one would get tram¬ 
melled in the other; and— 

“ Maud Muller on a summer’s day. 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay; 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beau ty and rustic; health 
sung one of our master singers ; and he might 
have struck the lyre with a truer and more 
thetic, if less graceful, note: 

SS55!£S"i- fi 

(Shade of Whittier 1 forgive me 1 I will do 
penance for it by and by, but, I must have my 
fun out now.) My cup was full, when, seeing 
me in these “doleful dumps,” Grande said, qui¬ 
etly, “Gail, aren’t you glad you came?” and 
went on composedly with her picking. Then 
I put my foot down—that is, I put it down as 
far as was judicious; for one being already 
“stuck in the mud,” it would have been e 
tremely ill-judged to plant the other too ter 
ciously—and said I would stay no longt 
Moreover, I began to grow filial, and conscien¬ 
tious, and pleaded parental commands. Grande 
was not to be moved. For once, I was unflinch¬ 
ing. We parted. I- brought away a. .pint of 
mournful-looking berries. Ah! how afterwards 
she walked in exultant with two quarts, and pro¬ 
ceeded at once to transform them into pies, 
whereof she stoutly affirms I shall not have a 
morsel beyond the one piece that will comprise 
my pint. 

I take a wicked delight in recording the faet 
that Grande was kept awake a whole night by 
a raging'toothache—the result of her long soak¬ 
ing in swamp water. It has been difficult, how¬ 
ever, to keep out of the water this summer. It 
has rained incessantly for six weeks. I under¬ 
stand that all the children born since April are 
scaly, and web-footed. I don’t vouch for that 
fact. By rain, you will understand, I don’t 
mean any of your little, weak, weeping, timid, 
apologetic, laok-a-daisieal affairs, but a real, Si¬ 
mon-Pure, pell-mell, double-fisted, knock down. 

Last Thursday night, for instance, do you re¬ 
member what a tempest there was? Perhaps 
there wasn’t any where you were. In fact, there 
wasn’t any where .1 was, but there was every 
reason to suppose one was coming; and the pre¬ 
monitory symptoms are to me vastly more im¬ 
pressive than the “in medias res.” I like the 
weird, pallid darkness, the convulsive gasps of 
the wind, the chasms, and seams, and rifts of 
the piled, angry clouds; but when it has all ex¬ 
panded into one great, gray cloud, it becomes 
commonplace. The day before, too, was a day 
to be remembered—a very panorama of beauty. 

In the morning, the rain came down frantic and 
furious; then it died away in gentle showers. 

Little, cool, unpretending drops twinkled down 
through the grape-viues, and fringed all the 
blinds with silver; then the clouds suddenly 
rolled up and sauntered “ over the hills, and far 
away” out of sight, and, in the clear sunshine, 
the intense blue sky and the deep-green earth 
looked as if they had been washed, and rinsed, 
and clear-starched, and ironed, and put out to 
air. But Nature, most fastidious of washer¬ 
women, was not quite satisfied; so she sent the 
cloudB round again, and 

“ Wind, the grand did harper, smote 
His thuitder-harp of pines;’* 

and we had a “Harry-eane.” (I remember it, 
alas! too well; for, in trying to shut an attic 
window, to keep the roof foom blowing off, my 
clean muslin dress was wet quite through. I 
don’t mind soiling a dress after it has been worn 
two or three days; but to do it at the first blush, 
cuts me to the heart,) Then the clouds rolled 
themselves up and trotted off again, and 
“Far in the west, 

In vermilion and gold, sank the sun to his rest.” 

Ah! but this earth of ours is worth her weight 
in gold, for all her faults. I have a kind of per¬ 
sonal love for her. Such a dear, good mother 
she seems to ns all; such a great, round, green, 
rich, ripe, mellow, luxuriant, dewy, dreamy, 
liquid, moon-lit earth. Never before was there 
such a wealth of beauty in landscape and sky¬ 
scape—such fullness of outline, and richness of 
coloring—such sunset,, and star-light, and ever- 
changing freshness of life. 

But, after all, one does not like to stop in 
the house all the while, particularly in the coun¬ 
try ; and last week, after I had been in doors 

three days, I began to be tired—or, rather, 11, . . - „ ., 

flnlol.nd being tired—I had tried a great variety |f ers a l Sldea \ 

>yments. I recruited piles of stockings | tre ( “®|J , vr” 4 ™ ea- 


finishod 

of employments, . _ 

whose exhausted vitality had reproached me 
for many weeks. I made a picture-book for 
the amusement of au individual six feet long. 
I undertook to accomplish a dress for myself, 
and your heart would have hied to see the cruel 
manner in which that innocent muslin was cut 
and slashed by my rash fingers. In the first 
place, there had been a large piece out off one 
end,for “patterns;” but I did not notice it till 
I had out the breadths, so of course one was 
much shorter than the others ; hut I thought I 
could take that for the front one, and I went 
bravely on to the next. After that was sev¬ 
ered, I found I had cut in the crease made by 
folding, instead of the one I had made myself 
for the purpose; so I had to sew a great piece 
on to the bottom of it. Then “running up” 
the breadths, I sewed two together at the sides, 
forming a nice bag, instead of taking a third. 
And in this way the(dress went on slowly to a 
glorious completion. But is it any wonder if I 
conceived a sudden disgust for mantua-making ? 

At the end of the third day, when the sun 
went down in a “ blase of glory,” I thought I 
must go out into the fresh air. I cast about, 
and alter a while decided to go after the cow, 
which would be a happy combination of the 
useful and sentimental; for you know the tink¬ 
ling of a cow-bell in the green fields at sunset 
is very poetical—at least, there is a prevailing 
'impression to that effect. Well, I went through 
the great gate, and down the corn-barn hill, 
and through the lane, and over the trainer-tree 
bars, and by the bushes, and up another hill, 
and tjiere was the brindled cow, gravely grazing, 
and near iiy a matronly slieep, with her twin 
offspring, viewing the scene. I stood still a 
moment, doing the same, anfi growing romantic 
“ very bad indeed.” | thought to myself that I 
wag looking very pretty and rural, and I think 
so still—rl mean us a part of tjje scene, npt in¬ 
dividually. My white dress, and my siraw hat 


trimmed with green, harmonized admirably with 
the surroundings. To be sure, I had on my 
father’s rubber boots ; but if 

“ Your maiden that walks in the morning 

what can you expect of your maiden who walks 
in the evening, after a three-days’ storm ? After 
doing the dulce for a reasonable length of time, 

I attempted the utile, and approached the cow, 
expecting that she would be very much embar¬ 
rassed and confused by my august advent, 
and immediately betake herself home, to hide 
her blushes. I was never more mistaken in 
my life. With a self-possession and equanim¬ 
ity equalled only by Charlotte, who, after see¬ 
ing Werter borne by on a shutter, “ went on 
cutting bread and butter,” Madame Brindle 
stopped a moment, gazed at me “ more in sor¬ 
row titan in anger,” and nonchalantly resumed 
her cropping. This was an exigency for which 
I was totally unprepared. I gazed blankly 
her unconcerned ladyship. I had no stick. 
had forgotten the teehnieal “ open sesame” to 
a cow’s brain. After profound deliberation, I 
went a step nearer, and said, bravely, “Shoo!’ 
Brindle lifted her head, cooked one eye at me, 
as much as to say, “ I’m not a chicken,” and 
went on grazing as calmly as if no ripple had 
disturbed the smooth sea of her life. Theu I 
took another step, and said, less confidently, 
“’Scat!” Archly she cocked her other eye 
me, evidently intending to be understood, “ I'_ 
not a kitten; ” and munched, munched, munch¬ 
ed away, imperturbably. Growing despera 
I gave a tremendous jump, and “ Stub-boy 
and ran back to watch the effect. She nodded 
her head at me, which I interpreted into “ Not 
just yet, my dear,” then bobbed it, meaning, 

“ But I’ve no objection to giving you a touch 
of my mettle ; ” and suddenly throwing off her 
air of high-bred hauteur, elevating her tail 
straight into the air, with elephantine, ungainly, 
and contemptuous gambols, two up and two 
down, she rushed, leaped, and frisked, as only 
a malicious cow can, not home to her barn-yard, 
as a judicious and motherly cow should, but 
right into the bushes, and disappeared. The 
leaves closed behind her, and I stood at the 
edge of the meadow insulted, chagrined, alone, 
and burning to avenge my outraged honor. I 
looked at my white dress, I thought of the 
mud, I felt the mosquitoes. I heard the crack¬ 
ling of the bushes. It was growing dark, and 
in the bushes it looked very black. I remem¬ 
bered the sad fate of the Children in the Wood. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, the Castle of Otran¬ 
to, the facts in the ease of M. de Valdemar, 
presented themselves to my excited imagina¬ 
tion. So, with as many maledictions on all 
that chew the cud and divide the hoof as is 
proper and becoming in a young lady, I drag¬ 
ged my reluctant feet homeward, feeling that I 
was getting better of romantic very fast. 

Speaking of a cow, reminds me of another 
event, which, “ with feelings of the deepest re¬ 
gret,” I am constrained to relate. I can only 
throw myself upon the mercy of a generous 
public, for thus unbosoming my private griefs. 

I refer to the sudden, distressing, and terrible 
demise of Dolly, our beloved and respected 
horse, who departed this life about three weeks 
ago. The exact time remains and will always 
remain a mystery. She had lately become the 
mother of a beautiful colt—strong, graceful, 
playful, and promising—and had been sent into 
a remote pasture, to recover her strength and 
health. She was frequently visited by different 
members of the family, and was considered to 
be doing as well as could be expected. But 
one fatal day she had been rambling with her 
infant on a sunny hill-side. Oh, treacherous 
hillside, to ensnare a horse so dear! aud occu¬ 
pied, no doubt, in watching the gambols of her 
charming babe, she stepped unwarily in' 

deep hole, knocked her thigh in two, and,_ 

able to extricate herself, died a lingering death, 

far away from home and friends. There- 

none to watch her expiring throes but her_ 

frightened and helpless offspring, whose sad 
cries and laments could not snatch her from 
impending doom. 

Where were ye, Gnomes, when the remorseless hole 

Closed round the leg of our loved Dorelhea? 

Alas, poor Dolly! You were antic and fil¬ 
ms in your young days. In your ungoverna¬ 
ble rage at being checked and curbed, you 
backed us through closed gates, and over stc 
walls. You hesitated not to rear your fore 
your hind legs to unwonted heights, or to send 
them all forward with unheard-of rapidity. 
But your wild oats were' speedily sown. In your 
maturer years you waxed grave, gentle, and ex 
emplary. A numerous family, scattered ovei 
all the land, bear witness to your motherly care 
and kindness. One, alas I too early left to the 
mercies of strangers, goes his way sorrowing 
casting eager and tremulous eyes hither anc 
thither, for the mother whose face he shall nev 

more see. Bequiescat in pace. 

Apart from our sorrow for the loss of one 
beloved, there is the inconvenience of being 
without a horse. In a farming town, everybody 
wants his horse to plough, or make hay, or goto 
the marsh. There are no stables. So, if you wish 
to take a drive or a ride, you have to scour the 
country ten miles round. Grande and I want- 
iur friends, eight miles away. To 

-, „ might have gone in the cars; but 

it is barbarous to think of shutting yourself 
up in au oblong box, with a hundred men 
women, in every stage of decay, when you 
have a brisk gallop ou the back of a prancing 
pony, through whispering pines and past fra¬ 
grant clover fields, at five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing—that was what we wanted to do. So we 
started in pursuit of horses—I in one direction, 
she in another. Young Mr. Riggs, I had been 
told, had an excellent saddle horse; Mr. Biggs 
lived three miles away. I took “a short out,” 
only two miles; climbed over, seven pairs of 
bars and four stone walls, and at length stood \ 
knocking at the door of Mr. Biggs, Eaq., slioe- j 
maker, Justice of the Peace, and Prudential 
Committee of the town of Burrton. Young 
sprite appeared at the door. 

“ Does Mr. Biggs live here ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Is he at home ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ I should like to see him a moment.” 

“ He’s in the shop,ma’am.” 

I turn to the little shop energetically, but 
falter as 1 open the door and see the shoema- 
... - " Gentleman with 


Are you Mr. Biggs ? ” 

“ No, I a’nt; I’m his son, though.” 

“ Qh, you are just the one I waul.” A half- 
suppressed chuckle from the surrounding shoe- 
benches evinced their delight at this unequiv¬ 
ocal mark of my regard. I smother my indig¬ 
nation, and go on, “I am Mr, Hamilton’s 
daughter. I want to get a horse. You have 
one ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Is he a good saddle horse ? 

“ As gentle as a lamb, as easy as a feather 
bed, and as handsome as a drawn picture.” 

I am taken aback by this sudden flow of 
rhetoric, and we stand gazing at each other 
awhile in silence. 

“ P’r’aps you’d like to see him,.” 

'“ Yes, I should like it very much.” He con¬ 
ducts me to the barn-yard, brings out the horse, 
displays his points, and enlarges on his excel¬ 
lences with a volubility which I should not 
suppose him to possess; but he understands 
his subject. I listen patieutly, and as soon as 
there is a lull, ask, “ could you let rpe hqye him 
to-morrow?” 

“ You want to bny him, don’t you? ” 

“ Dear me, yes, I would like to buy him very 
much, but I haven’t any money. Perhaps I 
will buy him sometime. I want to hire him to¬ 
morrow.” His countenance falls* visibly. 

“ Well, no, I can’t let him go to-morrow, 
’cause the Major has got to have him to go to 
market.” 

“Couldn’t the Major get another horse, one 
that is not a saddle horse.” 


eYes, that never yefweretiirneioi 
hand, that so'wisely and firmly guiucu my 
Brave heart, nobly bearing a weight of so; 
yelps had no power to bring—which years 
npypr ta(£p awhy. I fa nqt insult you with 
I.otd whom thou seryest continually, He w 


row which 
pity 8 ‘ The 


“ Well, no, most likely; horses is very scarce 

“But I want him very much.” 

Mr. Biggs elevates his eyebrows, wrinkles 
his cheeks, goes through sundry manipulations 
and gesticulations, and is evidently in a quan¬ 
dary. I determine to strike while the iron is 
hot. I ply him with arguments, argumentum 
ad hominem, reductio ad absurdum,* a priori, 
a posteriori, fore and aft, above and below, 
starboard and larboard. Mr. Biggs looks puz¬ 
zled. Mr. Biggs is undergoing a mental 
struggle. Evidently, Mr. Biggs doesn’t mean 
“ to say die while there’s a shot in the locker; 
but, alas 1 poor Biggs! what can he do 
against the combined forces of Locke, and Ar¬ 
istotle, and Bacon, and Whately, all wielded by 
beauty in distress ? He relents. He “ doesn’t 
know but that the Major might have the other 
horse. “ Why, to be sure/’ I say, brightening 
up, “ the other horse will do j ust exactly as well 
for him.” Here my evil genius steps up, in the 
shape of Mr. Biggs's father. Now, Mr. Biggs, 
senior, Shoemaker, Justice of the Peace, aud 
Prudential Committee of the town of Burrton, 
is not the mau to be moved about by every 
wind of doctrine. He is none of your radical 
reformers. He is a practical man, sir—a man 
of substance-—a man whose word can be de¬ 
pended on, is Mr. Biggs, senior, Shoemaker, 
Justice of the Peace, Prudential Committee of 
the town of Burrton I The Major has hired that 
horse, and that horse the Major must have. So 
the ease goes against me, and I turn away dis¬ 
consolate. 

I went home, and found that Grande had met 
with little better success. She had succeeded 
in getting one horse for an honr. We found 
our day’s ride.must be transformed into au 
hour’s drive. We decided to go to the Post 
Office. It was about three miles. We arrived 
safely. I must first premise that our worthy 
Postmaster, (long may he live,) not finding the 
correspondence of the township sufficient for 
the nourishment of himself and his growing 
and numerous family, adds thereto the-income 
of a fancy store, a farm, and a blacksmithy. I 
looked in at the Post Office window, and saw 
a letter for Grande. I looked behind the letter, 
and saw no one in the store. I turned to the 
blacksmith shop. Among wagons, and horses, 
and oxen, and carts, I pursued my devious 
way, and finally neared the door. Close by, a 
young son of Vulcan was operating on the foot 
of a patient horse. The youngster in some 
way had got his own head and legs mixed in 
with the horse’s, in bo inextricable curves that 
I could not at once tell which was which, and 
what to speak to. Finally, I squatted on the 
ground on- one Bide of the horse, as near as I 
could get, and, looking under the horse’s body, 
I could see a man’s face upside down on the 
other. 

I forgot my errand in watching his motions, 
but at length recollecting, I called out, “Mr. 
Smith.” I might as well havi spoken to Ni¬ 
agara. I called louder, “Mr. Smith!” The 
pounding and clattering of the half dozen ham¬ 
mers, the blowing of the bellows, the lowing and 
neighing of the cattle, went on, but the eyes op¬ 
posite me, glancing under the horse, chanced to 
catch a glimpse of my eyes, and the face to 
which they belonged righted itself, and the form 
stood upright. He threaded his way round to 
me. “ I have a letter in the office, if you please.” 

Yes, ma’am.” He went to the chimney-side in 
the shop to get the key, but the key was not there. 
“ Ike, have you got the key to the Post Office? ” 
No, Ike hadn’t got it. Guessed it was in the 
barn, or the house. House and barn were over¬ 
hauled, but no key appeared. Ike came to the 
shop door. “Look a herel I guess father car¬ 
ried it off in his pocket this morning. Guess 
he did. Well, let’s see—you couldn’t come 
again, could you?” “ Not very well.” So he 
took hia knife and cut, and yanked, and tugged 
away on the door, and presently got in, handed 
me my letter, and I walked off in triumph. 

We had been detained so long that our hour 
was nearly out. Moreover, it looked very likely 
to rain, and we drove on as fast as posssble. 
All of a sudden, a harsh, wheezy sound broke 
upon our ears, and we found that one wheel of 
the carriage was not turning at all, only drag¬ 
ging along over the gravel. Grande alighted 
and tried to turn it with her hands, but it would 
not turn. Then we both tried. No use. Then 
we tried to go on, but the sound and the motion 
were intolerable. A throng of small boys gath¬ 
ered round us like flies round a drop of molasses. 
If I had yielded to my^impulse, I should have 
given them all a thrashing that would have sent 
them howling home; but, under the circum¬ 
stances, I concluded it would not be prudent. 
Boys generally pick up a deal of odd knowledge, 
and know everything that everybody else does 
not. So one of these little fellows, after looking 
coolly on a moment, with his hands in his pocket, 
exclaimed, sententiously, “Het!” Grande 
looked at him fiercely—“Hit what ?” “ Yah I 
yah 1 ” chuckled he contemptuously, and saun¬ 
tered away. Grande’s blood was up, and she is 
as strong as a young moose. Besides, she re¬ 
ally wanted the benefit of his knowledge, if he 
had any. She stalked after him, collared him, 
brought him back, planted him in front of the 
wheel, and thrusting his head close down to the 
hub, demanded, in a vqice of thunder, “hit 
what, you young scape-grace?” Thoroughly 
subdued, the urchin eried out, “O! cracky! 
Nothin’ as I knows on. Het the wheel, I spose 1” 

“ What hit the wheel ? ” The poor fellow 
looked up, bewildered. 

“ I do’ know nothin’ about it. Fact, I dont. 

“He means it got heated,” eried a voic 
from the crowd. 

“ Oh I ” said Grande, and loosed him from 
his moorings, and allowed him to depart in 
peace. While deliberating on what, we should 
do, a teamster came along, and said we would 
better go to the blacksmith’s, and have the 
wheel taken off aud greased. We took his ad 
vice, and started in solemn procession—first, 
the horse and carriage, the teamster holding up 
that part where was the refractory wheel, in 
order that it might not drag, and giving a prac 
tical illustration of “ putting your shoulder to 
the wheel;” then Granfle and myself; and then 
the crowd of small boys, and thjsis; dogs. The 
blacksmith vpry kindly left his work, aud 
slated us at once, and in the course of half 
hour we were once more on our way. But the 
rain could delay no longer, and when we start 
ed, it started. There were three gates to open. 
Grande had charge of the horse. Qf course, I 
must open the gates. The thought of wetting 
my new French kid slippers was not to be en¬ 
tertained. To take them off, and soil my nice 
silk stockings, was equally distressing. To 
open the gates, without doing the one or the 
other, was out of the question—or would have 
been to an ordinary mind—I am extraordinary. 
Modesty forbids me to mention the plan which 
I formed and executed with Napoleon’s rapid¬ 
ity. Suffice it to say, had you been there, you 
might have been reminded of 

“ Sweet Maud Muller looking down 
On her graceful ankles bare aud brovi 

I have already detained you tofi Ippg vrith 
my rambling reminifjpaueaa, yet a thousand 
experiences, that made my summer haypy, 
strange, wonderful, amusing, glorious, lie unre¬ 
vealed. Could you take half the pleasure in 
reading that I take in writing, how gladly would 
I tell you of my daily wadings in “Meadow 
Brook,” following its downward course through 
the thick, dark yyoocjs, till qly seamanship was 
nippgd in'the bud by an audacious bloodsuck¬ 
er—or the long summer mornings dreamily 
dosed away “under the shade of the broad¬ 
spreading beech tree,” when the real, the act¬ 
ual, grew distant and dim in the hazy atmos¬ 
phere, and the hum of the bees in the morning- 
glory soothed into grateful rest the uuquiet 
soul—of the long, aimless rambles through 
murmurous woods, the grand and silent woods, 
where infinite life stirs, but gives no sopnd. 

' i gone now. Weeks i,aye passed since I 
to wri^e, and the ideal has bent to the 
. It is gone—not till the months shall roll 
round to another summer, hut genu forever 1 
Even now strange feet are springing on the 
greensward, strange hanfis will tear the husks 
from the pipened'corn, and unfamiliar voices 
will shout the Harvest Home. Yet, unmindful 
of the change, the golden-fruited orchard will 
pour her treasures into the lap of the new 


comer. The royal trees will wrap themselves 
their robes of crimson and scarlet. Under 
the white-falling snow the tired earth will have 
her long night of rest, and then will come again 
the mystery of her awkening. Again the robin 
will sing in the cherry tree, and the ground- 
sparrow will hide his nest in the bending grass. 
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Forever and forever. 


THE MUSICIAN^ MARRIAGE. 

After having passed the summer in visiting 
the principal towns of Germany, the celebrated 
pianist, Liszt, arrived at Prague in October, 
1846. 

The day after he came, his apartment was 
entered by a stranger—an old man, whose ap¬ 
pearance indicated misery and suffering. The 
great musician received him with a cordiality 
which he would not, perhaps, have shown to a 
nobleman. Encouraged by his kindness, the 
visiter said “ I come to you, sir, as a brother. 
Excuse me if I take this title, notwithstanding 
the distance that divides us; but formerly I 
could boast some skill in playing the piano, 
and by giving instruction I gained a comforta¬ 
ble livelihood. Now, I am old, feeble, burden¬ 
ed with a large family, and destitute of pupils. 
I live at Nuremberg, but I came to Prague to 
recover the remnant of a small property which 
belonged to my ancestors. Although nominally 
successful, the expense of a long litigation has 
more than swallowed up the trifling sum I re¬ 
covered. To-morrow, I set out for home— 
penniless.” 

“And yon have come to me? You have 
done well, and I thank you for this proof of 
your esteem. To assist a brother professor is 
to me more than a duty—it is a pleasure. Art¬ 
ists should have their purse in common; and 
if fortune neglects some, in order to treat, others 
better than they deserve, it only makes it more 
neeesBary to preserve the equilibrium by fra¬ 
ternal kindness. That is my system ; so don’t 
speak of gratitude, for I feel that I only dis¬ 
charge a debt.” 

As he uttered these generous words, Liszt 
opened his drawer in hia writing-case, and 
started when he saw that his usual depository 
for his money contained but three ducats. He 
summoned his servant. 

“ Where is the money ? ” he asked. 

“ There, sir,” replied the mau, pointing to 
the open drawer. 

“ There Why, there is scarcely anything 1 ” 

“ I know it, sir. If you please to remember, 
I told you yesterday that the cash was nearly 
exhausted.” 

“You see, my dear brother,” said Liszt, 
smiling, “ that, for the moment, I am no richer 
than you. But that does not trouble me. I 
have credit, and I can make money start from 
the keys of my piano. However, as you are in 
haste to leave Prague, and return home, you 
shall not be delayed by my present want of 
funds.” 

So saying, he opened another drawer, and, 
taking out a splendid medallion, gave it to the 
old man. “ Th'ere,” said he, “ that will do. It 
was a present made me by the Emperor of 
Austria—his own portrait, set in diamonds. 
The painting is nothing remarkable, but the 
stones are fine. Take them, and dispose of 
them, and whatever they bring shall be yours.” 

The old musician tried in vain to decline so 
rich a gift. Liszt would not hear of a refusal, 
and the poor man at length withdrew, invoking 
the choicest blessings of Heaven on his gener¬ 
ous benefactor. He then repaired to the shop 
of the principal jeweller in the city, in order to 
sell the diamonds. Seeing a miserably-dressed 
man anxious to dispose of magnificent jewels, 
with whose value he appeared unacquainted, 
the master of the shop very naturally suspected 
his honesty ; and, while appearing to examine 
the diamonds with close attention, he whispered 
a few words in the ear of one of his assistants. 
The latter went out, and speedily returned, ac¬ 
companied by several soldiers of police, who 
arrested the unhappy artist, in spite of his pro¬ 
testations of innocence. 

“ You must first 
“ afterwards, you ca 
magistrate.” 

The prisoner wrote a few lines to his bene¬ 
factor, imploring his assistance. Liszt hasten¬ 
ed to the jeweller. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you have caused the arrest 
of an innocent man. Come with me immedi¬ 
ately, and let us have him released, 
lawful owner of the jewels in question, for I 
gave them to him.” 

“But, sir,” said the merchant, “who are 
you?" 

“ My name is Liszt.’-’ 

“ I don’t know any rich man of that name. 

“That may be; yet I am tolerably well 
known.” 

“ Are you aware, sir, that these diamonds 
worth six thousand florins—that J ~ - 


“ So much the better for him ou whom I 
have bestowed them,” 

“ But, in order to make such a present, yon 
must be very wealthy.” 

“ My actual fortune consists of three ducats.” 
“ Then you are a magician.” 

“ By no means; and yet, by just moving my 
fingers, I can obtain as much money as 1 wish.” 
“ You must be a magician.” 

“ If you choose, I’ll disclose to you the magic 
I employ.” 

Liszt had seen a piano in the parlor behind 
the shop. He opened it, and ran his fingera 
over the keys; then, seized by sudfieu inspira¬ 
tion, he improvised one of those soul-touching 
symphonies pecqlis? to himself. 

As he sounded the first chords, a beautiful 
young lady entered the room. While the mel¬ 
ody continued, she remained speechless and 
immovable; then, as the last note disfi away, 
she cried, with irresistible enthusiasm, “ Bravo, 1 
Liszt I ’tis wondfous! 11 

“ Llost thou know him, then, my daughter ? ” 
asked the jeweller. 

“ This is the first time I have had the pleas- 
re of seeing or hearing him,” replied she; 
bnt I know that none living, save Liszt, conld 
draw such sounds from the piano.” 

Expressed with grace and modesty, by a 
young person of remarkable beauty, this admi¬ 
ration could not fail to be more than flattering 
to the artist. However, after making his best 
acknowledgments, Liszt withdrew, in order to 
deliver the prisoner, and was accompanied by 
the jeweller. 

Grieved at his mistake, the worthy merchant 
sought 'to repair ;t by inviting the two musi¬ 
cians to supper. The honors of the table were 
done by his amiable daughter, who appeared 
no less touched at the generosity of Liszt than 
astonished at his talent. 

That night, the musicians of the city garenar 
ded their illustrious brother. The next day, the 
nobles and mosit distinguished inhabitants of 
Prague presented themselves at the door. They 
entreated him to give some concerts, leaving it 
to himself to fix any sum he pleased as a remu¬ 
neration. Then the jeweller perceived that 
talent, even in a pecuniary lighfi may be more 
valuable than the most precious diamonds. 
Liszt continued to go to his house, and, to the 
merchant’s s-reat iov. he nnrceiveil Hint Rio 


daughter pleases you; you please my daughte#. 
Her fortune is ready; be my son-in-law.” / 

“ With all my heart.” 


The marriage was celebrated the following 
week. 

And this, according to the chronicles^ of 
Prague, is a true account of the marriage'' of 
the great and good pianist, Liszt. 

From the New York Evening Past, Septeml — "" 

THE MORAL OF THE TIMES. 

In times of trouble and disaster, all c..._ 

ish instincts are first awakened to activity. 
This is apt to be the case with the most dis¬ 
interested, so long as they see the means of 
guarding themselves and their own firesides 
from impending harm. It is not till they find 
that the storm of desolation can be stayed by 
no human hand, and is liable at any moment 
to sweep over them, that they lift up their eyes 
and follow the lightning’s shaft to the hand 
that directs it. Then our selfish impulses give 
way to more generous emotions; we find our¬ 
selves involuntarily drawn towards our fellow- 


prove in the end, to all right-thinking men, 
blessings in disguise. 

There is much in the present state of affairs 
in the financial world to move onr sympathy, 
and there is much to arouse our selfish im¬ 
pulses. So many and such great changes of 
fortune as have occurred within the last month 
have rarely, if ever before, been witnessed in this 
country. While it was supposed that the range 
circumscribed, so long as 


of the storm v ______ m 

the wary and the wealthy believed they could 
keep beyond its reach, they naturally flattered 
themselves that they had been more prudent,, 
and perhaps more deserving, than their un¬ 
fortunate neighbors. This complaceny on the 
one hand, and precautions for their own secu¬ 
rity on the other, left them little time, aud less 
inclination, to concern themselves much about 
the troubles of others. Presently the cloud, 
which was no bigger than a man’s'hand, covers 
the whole horizon with its davkneas. No one 
can any longer comfort himself with the assu¬ 
rance that he is beyond the reach of its accu¬ 
mulating terrors. The wise man begins to 
realize his weakness; he is ashamed of his 
harsh judgments of others, and his too flattering 
judgments of his own wisdom and goodness • 
his indifference about the troubles of others, 
which he might have relieved,and did not, fill hia 
heart with remorse. The curtain of selfishness 
which bounded his vision seems to be suddenly 
drawn aside, and he discovers for the first 
time how little he has had, himself, to do with 
the accumulation of property npon which he 
has presumed so much ; how it may have been 
sent to him for the very purpose of hafog taken 
from him again under circumstances like these, 
and as the best means of revealing to him a 
sense of his daily dependence upon Providence 
and upon his fellow-man. Looked at from 
this point of view, who shall speak of the 
recent breaking-up of the great deep of com- 
mercial credit as a calamity ? Who knows how 
many, in consequence of it, will experier.ee for 
the first time the enduring pleasure of obeying 
a generous impulse, and of sacrificing a 8e lfi 8 h 
one ? Who knows how many it will teach to 
think moderately of their own achievements, 
and judge leniently the short-comings of the 
less successful? How many will learu from it, 
what they never experienced before, that the 
acquisition of wealth is neither a test of a man’s 
merits, nor any aeourity for his happiness. 
Lau any one doubt that this crisis will develop 
m many a higher morality, a more enlarged 
and comprehensive benevolence, a more wateh- 
ful domestic economy, less ostentatious habits 
ot life, and a corresponding respect, for those 
whose obscure and humble lives may have been 
teaching the inattentive world around them, 
from “fancy, how little the splendid fortunes 
which we spend toilsome lives in accumulating 
contribute tc °ur goodness or to our happiness? 

What, after all, is the loss about which we 
make so much ado ? The money or the prop- 
erty, tor the want of which so many fail is not 
lost. The absolute losses—such as occur, for 
example, by fire and shipwreck—have been 
less lor the last six months than usual. The 
wealth of the country is merely changing hands, 
borne of those who had it, perhaps, will be 
better off without it; some will be benefited by 
I-„ Wth , eir - pri . ds ? r their vanity will 


merchant’s 
daughter i 


great joy, he perceived that hi* 
the cause of his visits, Rje be¬ 


gan to love the company of ^ ipusiciai’, and 
the fair girl, child, certainly did not 

hate it, 

Qne morning, the jeweller, coming to the 
point with German frankness, said to Liszt— 

“ How do you like my daughter ?■ ” 

“ She is an angel 1 ” 

“ What do you think of marriage ? ” 

“ I think so well of it, that I have the great¬ 
est possible Inclination to try it.” 

“ What would you say to a fortune of three 
million francB ? ” 

I would willingly aoeept it.” 

Well, we understand each other. My 


circles which worldly influences were 
separating, and it may remove unsuspected 
temptations from the path of young people who 
were not prepared to resist them. On the other 
hand, there are those in the lowlier walks of 
life who require the discipline cif prosperity. 
4 he lessons of adversity may have bean lost 
upon them. Their hard hearts may require to 
be broken, as the eagle Is said sometimes to 
break the shell of the tortoise by beari»i£ it 
high into the air, and then letting it fall upon 
the rocks. Shall we murmur at this dispensa¬ 
tion till we know, better than man possibly can 
know, how nearly and deeply we may all be 
interested m the results which are to come 
from it ? 

The unexampled prosperity of this country, 
and the prompt reward which every species of 
intelligent ir.uustry commands here, have made 
Americans the most conceited and self-reliant 
people upon the face of the earth. So far as 
this self-reliance has emancipated us from the 
tyranny of traditions, and has begotten habits 
01 independent thinking, it has served a great, 
we behove a Divine purpose. But it haaAong 
iulhlled that purpose, and for some years past 
we have been growing, as a nation, grasping, 
arrogant, quarrelsome, indifferent to interna¬ 
tional obligations, and tolerant of private as 
well as public fraud. It requires sometliW 
more than self-confidence to produce an eleva* 
ted national character. Our conceit, way help 

rn U8 ° f 0tlier P eo P le ’ s errors, but not of our 

Being in a measure rid of the faults which, 

a nation, we inherited or were taught, it is 
now time that we make, war upon our own; 
and wn can conceive of no lesson more effica¬ 
cious for that purpose than that we are now 
receiving. AH our past follies are coming to 
light; tb.a great men of the Exchange, to 
wfiom we bowed wi(h a selfish idolatry, are 
proving to be bnt wooden images ; the powers 
that we were accustomed to regard as irresisti¬ 
ble, crumble up like paper in the fire. Noth¬ 
ing proves in these times to be strong, bnt the 
virtues which as a nation we have most neglect¬ 
ed to cultivate. Their value is being proved 
and vindicated, and we already begin to see 
the fruits of it. We witness every day striking 
instances of forbearance and consideration for 
each other’s troubles among cornmereidi.men. 
They are less disposed to judge hastily, even 
Where there is room for censure, while multi¬ 
tudes spend their whole time ir, doing what they 
on l to relieve and assist tl.uir leas fortunate ac¬ 
quaintances. There wen of wealth among 
us, who go about quietly doing good in this way, 
like nurses ip ftp hospital, by night and by day, 
who hut for some such crisis would never per- 
kips have revealed their own noble attributes 
to others, nor would they have learned how* 
much better and truer hearts than they had 
ever suspected are beating around them. 


This True Source of Reform,— The great 
element of reform is not born 0 f h nman wis¬ 
dom ; it does not draw As fife from human 
organizations. I find, it only in Christianity. 
11 Thy kingdom Home,” There is a sublime 
and pregpapf burden in this prayer. It is the 
of every soul that goes forth in the 
SF'/fit of reform. _ For what is the significance 


of this prayer? It is a petition that all holy 
influences would penetrate and subdue anil 
dwell in the heart of mau, until he shall think, 
and speak, and do good, from the very neces¬ 
sity .of his being. So would the institutions of 


It is too late for the reformers to sneer at 
Christianitjwft is foolishness for them to reject 
it. In if are enshrined our faith in human 
progress — our conSdenee in reform. It ia 
indissolubly connected with all that is hopeful,. 
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spiritual, capable, in man. That men have 
misunderstood it, and perverted it, is true. But 
it is also true that the noblest efforts for human 
melioration have come out of it—have been 
based upon it. Is it not so ? Come, ye remem¬ 
bered ones, who sleep the sleep of the just—who 
took your conduct from the line of Christain 
philosophy — come from your tombs, and 
answer 1 


what Philanthropy can do, when imbued with 
the spirit of Jesus. Come, Eliot, from the 
thick forest, where the red man listens to the 
Wor3» of life; come, Penn, from thy sweet 
counsel and weaponless victory—and show us 
what Christian Zeal and Christian Love can 
accomplish with the rudest barbarians or the 
fiercest hearts. Come, Raikes, from thy la¬ 
bors with; the ignorant and poor, and show 
us with what an eye this Faith regards the 
lowest anfi least of our race; and how diligent¬ 
ly it labors, not for the body, not for the rank, 
but for hire plastic soul that is to course the 
ages of immortality. And ye, who are a great 
number—ye, nameless ones—who have done 
good in your narrow spheres, content to forego 
renown on earth, and seeking your reward on 
the record on High—come and tell us how 
kindly a spirit, bow lofty a purpose, or how 
strong a courage, the religion ye professed can 
breathe into the poor, the humble, and the 
weak. Go forth, then, Spirit of Christianity, 
to thy great work of Reform 1 The Past bears 
witness to thee in the blood of thy martyrs, 
and the ashes of thy saints and heroes; the 
Present is hopeful because of thee; the Future 
shall acknowledge thy omnipotence.— Rev. E. 
II. Chapin. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1867. 

f®?* The office of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 

street. _ 

Wherever possible, we pray our friends 
to send us their Subscriptions in New York or 
New England notes, (excepting the Rhode 
Island Banks.) If they have any Washington, 
Richmond, (Va.,) Alexandria, (Va.,) or Wheel¬ 
ing notes, they can send them, although we 
much prefer the New York or New England 
Banks. ... . 

The able exposition of the state of 
parties in Massachusetts, given in this week’s 
Era , by a Boston correspondent, will attract at¬ 
tention. Mr. Banks, we presume, will com¬ 
mand a majority of the Republican votes of the 
State, but we exceedingly regret that he has 
not placed himself in a position which would 
insure him the support of the whole Party. 

As the Letter may be thought by some of 
our friends in Massachusetts to present but one 
side of the question, all we oan say is, that our 
columns are open to any well-considered arti¬ 
cle on the other side. Let Massachusetts Bpeak 
for herself. 


The pressure still continues. The New 
England Banks, with the exception of those of 
Rhode Island, continue to pay specie ; but cer¬ 
tain Brokers* who find it to their interest to un¬ 
settle confidence in everything, do all they can 
to depreciate them. Why the Banks of Rhode 
Island should have suspended, we cannot un¬ 
derstand, unless it was for the convenience of 
the rich capitalists specially interested in them. 
Their assets are far greater than their liabili¬ 
ties, and we have no doubt they could have met 
every demand upon them. If they had done 
so, some of their customers might' have suffer¬ 
ed, but the community generally would have 
been the gainer. 

In Boston, a great meeting of the merchants 
and business men has passed resolutions en¬ 
couraging the Banks in their resol&tion to 
maintain specie payments. Good counsel, 
whioh we hope will be followed. 

The Banks in New York city are steadfast. 
Some of the Philadelphia papers express 
doubts of their ability to resist the pressure, 
and are evidently desirous that they may come 
down to the level of the Philadelphia Banks, 
We trust they will do no such thing. If New 
York and New England give way, suspension 
will become universal, and it will be long ere 
the country can rid itself of a miserable paper 
currency. 

The Western State Banks are firm. The 
Ohio State Bank has resolved that its branches 
are able to meet all demands promptly. Some 
private bankers in Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, have given way, but only a few regular 
banks. 

Suspension is general in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and many Banks have yielded in 
Virginia and Tennessee. The Richmond 
Banks continue to pay specie. The notes of 
the suspended Banks of Washington pass cur¬ 
rent in ordinary dealings. 

Governor Pollock has oalled an extra session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the object be¬ 
ing, we suppose, to legalize the suspension of 
the Banks of the State. What is the use of 
laws against suspension, if they are to be sus¬ 
pended whenever the Banks choose to sus¬ 
pend ? If such a policy prevail, it must be ac¬ 
companied with very severe measures for re¬ 
sumption, or that event will be long post¬ 
poned. 

For one, we have no patience with the poli¬ 
cy of Bank suspensions. If a Bank issue notes 
payable on demand, it contracts with the note¬ 
holders to convert them into specie whenever 
presented. It has no right to evade this obli¬ 
gation, so long as it has specie in its vaults. 
It should go on, meeting all the demands upon 
it, meantime converting its assets into ready 
means, to the very extent of its ability. Then, 
when all its specie is gone, let it say so; and if 
it has not enough assets to meet its liabilities, 
assign for the benefit of its* creditors. But if 
it has enough, say so, keep its doors open, and 
announce that it will pay out j ust as fast as it 
can make its assets available. No pretexts 
founded on an apprehension that it may be 
drained by other Banks, or a pretended anxiety 
_for the interests of its business customers, can 
justify it in locking up gold and silver in its 
vaults, while it refuses to pay its notes. We 
do not believe that it was at all necessary for a 
majority of the Banks of Philadelphia, Balti¬ 
more, and Washington, to suspend specie pay¬ 
ment ; and had they remained steadfast, the 
People would not have been panic-stricken, 
and the currency be now so miserably de¬ 
ranged, that they must pay twenty-five per cent, 
on good notes, to convert them into money. 

The New York and NeW Haven Railroad 
Company. —The New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company last spring declared a divi¬ 
dend to the holders of the Company’s genuine 
stock. Holders of spurious stock obtained an 
injunction, by Judge Davies, preventing the 
distribution of the money. It was but tempo¬ 
rary, however; and the J udge, after a full ar¬ 
gument, has dissolved the injunction, and or¬ 
dered the dividends to be paid. This is the 
second time the courts have decided the over¬ 
issued stock to be spurious; and it is thought 
that it will end the matter, and that the holders 
of the good stock will be allowed to manage the 
railroad as they please hereafter. It is a long 
time since the Company has had the power to 
declare a dividend, ancUthe stockholders will be 
agreeably surprised at this decision. 

The Lemmon Slave case is on trial be- 
lore the New York Supreme Court. 


The monetary calamities that have overtaken 
the country will for a time divert public atten¬ 
tion from politics. People will feel more anx¬ 
ious about their pecuniary than political obli¬ 
gations—more interested in the fate of stocks 
and banks than that of candidates for office. 
Some, we apprehend, overwhelmed by reverses, 
or concentrating all their energies in the work 
of self-preservation, will neglect their duties as 
citizens. 

The Administration Party will be the gainer. 
Its transactions in Kansas, and its recent adop¬ 
tion of the odious extra judicial opinions of the 
Pro-Slavery Jndges of the Supreme Court, by 
which Slavery is recognised as a normal insti¬ 
tution in all United States territory, beyond the 
reach of Court, Congress, or Territorial Legis¬ 
lature, will be apt to escape criticism, and fail 
to arouse that indignation which they would 
provoke in ordinary times. Meantime, no 
Federal office-holder or office-seeker will be 
idle. In every State, leaders sustained by Fed¬ 
eral patronage will neglect no means to mar¬ 
shal their forces, and bring them to the polls. 
“ Hard times ” will not be aocepted as an ex¬ 
cuse for not doing party duty. 

Some of the advocates of that Party tell the 
People that the Administration is their only 
hope in this emergency. They do not favor us 
with an explanation on this point, but hint 
that it is because it does business on the specie 
basis 1 Just as if Mr. Buchanan were entitled 
to the credit of a Treasury which receives and 
pays out nothing but gold and silver. That is 
the established policy of the Government, no 
matter who may be the President. That Mr. 
Secretary Cobb is doing something to relieve 
the country, by redeeming the public stocks, is 
all true; but this, too, has been the policy of 
every Administration since we have had a sur¬ 
plus in the Treasury. A man with more money 
than he knows what to do with, will naturally 
seek to save himself from unnecessary interest 
by anticipating his obligations. Of course, 
Mr. Cobb, as in duty bound, has managed the 
disbursements from the Treasury so as to give 
as much relief as possible under the existing 
pressure. What man in his place could do 
less? 

We do not arraign the Administration Party, 
because a large portion of it is in kvor of 
serve restrictions on paper-money : or, because 
some of its leaders in former days made war 
on the United States Bank: or, because a. 
Democratic Party, of which it claims to be the 
regular successor, gave the country a Sub- 
Treasury : on all these points, we should agree 
with it; but, they are settled—they are not to¬ 
day before the People for discussion. 

We arraign the Administration Party be¬ 
cause it is a sectional, Slavery Party. “ Mr. 
Buchanan,” says the Richmond Enquirer, “was 
the choice of the South. The slaveholding 
States sustain him, and will stand by him 
throughout. His policy is the policy of the 
slave States on the Slavery question. A few 
fire-eaters may repudiate it, but the conserva¬ 
tive sense of the great mass of the Southern 
people will not.” 

The policy of the slave States is, the perpetua¬ 
tion and expansion of Slavery, and its assumed 
constitutional existence in all United States ter¬ 
ritory. At one time, “ a few fire-eaters ” did 
distrust and even denounoe Mr. Buchanan, be¬ 
cause they feared he was playing into the 
hands of the Free State men in Kansas. But, 
his letter to the New Haven memorialists has 
re-assured them—they no longer question his 
soundness. By his oath of office, he has sworn 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States—and, by implication, all laws passed in 
pursuance thereof. The Kansaa-Nebraska act, 
he assumes, is among these laws, and this recog¬ 
nises the right of the People of Kansas, the 
bona fide settlers, to elect their own Legisla¬ 
ture. 

A body, styling itself a Legislature, was 
chosen through fraud and violence, in violation 
of the organic act, it is asserted on one hand ; 
in strict conformity to that act, it is asserted 
on the other. It pa'sses certain acts, which it 
calls laws, oppressive to those who do not rec¬ 
ognise it as a Legislature. Mr. Buchanan, 
finding it in existence, pledges himself to sus¬ 
tain and enforce these acts with the whole pow¬ 
er of the Federal Government, against what he 
denounces as rebellion: and he pleads his oath 
of office I 

Is he sworn to support the laws of any Terri¬ 
tory? No—his simple oath is to support the 
Constitution of the United States. Suppose 
he have reason to believe that the Constitution 
was violated by the enactment of such laws, 
what is his duty ? To examine into them— 
first, their nature; secondly, their origin. If 
he become convinced that they, were passed 
by a body elected in violation of a great consti¬ 
tutional act, and therefore illegitimate, or that 
they are inconsistent with rights guarantied by 
the Constitution, what then is his duty ? To 
enforce them ? That would be to violate his 
oath of office. His first duty is to the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States; and fidelity to that 
requires of him a careful examination of any 
law that he is called .upon to enforce. We 
have no evidence that he pursued this course 
in relation to Kansas. On the contrary, he 
blindly recognises what exists, as rightfully ex¬ 
isting : All that is alleged concerning the vio¬ 
lation of the organic act, in the election of 
what claims to be the Legislature, ho totally 
ignores; and instead of construing his oath of 
office to impose on him the obligation to recog¬ 
nise that act, construes it as imposing on him 
the duty of maintaining any Territorial law, so- 
called, whether in accordance with that act or 

No wonder that the “fire-eaters” are satisfied 
with this position. It is all they could aBk. Let 
them anywhere usurp power, and establish the 
usurpation, and on the principle of this New 
Haven letter, President Buchanan stands com¬ 
mitted to maintain it. All an unlawful enter¬ 
prise needs, to secure Federal support, is suc¬ 
cess 1 

We hope the people who love justice, no 
matter what their pecuniary distresses, will be 
careful not to overlook these things. 

But this is not the worst. As we remarked 
in our issue two weeks ago, President Buchanan 
and his party stand committed to the support 
of the odious extra-judicial opinions of the 
Pro-Slavery Judges of the Supreme Court. 
The New Haven memorialists touch lightly on 
this point; but it is the most objectionable and 
mischievous part of Mr. Buchanan’s letter. 
Again we quote the passage, in which this new 
article of Democratic faith is set forth. It can¬ 
not be too often pressed upon the attention of 
the people. It defines the doctrine and policy 
of what is called the Democratic party on the 
question of slavery. Never before has it occu¬ 
pied suoh a position—never before has any 
President advanced such a doctrine: 

“■Slavery existed at that period, and still ex¬ 
ists, in Kansas, under the Constitution of the 
United States. This point has at last been 
finally settled by the highest tribunal known to 
our laws. How it could ever have been seriously 
doubted is a mystery. If a confederation of 
sovereign States acquire a new Territory at the 
expense of their common blood and treasure, 
surely one set of the partners can have no right 
to exclude the other from its enjoyment, by 
prohibiting them from taking into it whatever 
is recognised to be property by the comjpon 
Constitution. But when the people—the bona 
Jide residents of such Territory—proceed to 


frame a Slate Constitution, then it is their right 
to decide the important question for themselves, 
whether they will continue, modify, or abolish 
Slavery. To them, and to them alone, does this 
question belong, free from all foreign interfer¬ 
ence.” 

On every occasion during the Senatorial ca¬ 
reer of Mr. Buchanan, when the Missouri Com 
promise was in any way drawn in question, he 
stood forth as its zealous defender. Bnt the 
Missouri Compromise Act, prohibiting Slavery 
in a large portion of United States territory, 
was an act of Congress. When Arkansas pre¬ 
sented herself for admission as a State, with a 
Constitution pre-eminently slaveholding, Mr. 
Buchanan voted for admission, expressly on the 
ground that she was entitled to it under the 
Missouri Compromise. Afterwards, during the 
agitation of the Wilmot Proviso Question, he 
made his advent in Washington, and used all 
his influence to induce the warring parties to 
agree upon an extensiou of that Compromise 
to the Pacific ocean. Did he believe in its 
constitutionality? If he did not, his public 
record on that question is a record of acts vio¬ 
lative of his oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States. If he did, whence his sud¬ 
den agreement with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, that the Compromise was unconstitu¬ 
tional, and that Slavery goes into Federal 
Territory under the Federal Constitution ?> 
Whence his surprise that such an opinion 
could ever have been doubted? 

Has he convictions of his own ? Has he any 
convictions at all ? The Missouri Compromise, 
swept away by the act of 1864, and Squatter 
Sovereignty, or the right of the people of a 
Territory to settle for themselves the question 
of Slavery, being substituted, Mr. Buchanan 
embraced that doctrine. It was, in his judg¬ 
ment, a fundamental principle of republican 
institutions. The people of a Territory, and 
they alone, have the right to decide the ques¬ 
tion of Slavery within their own limits. In his 
letter accepting the Cincinnati nomination, 
dated June 13,1866, he says explicitly : 

“ The recent legislation of Congress respect¬ 
ing domestic Slavery, derived, as it has been, 
from the original and pure fountain of legiti¬ 
mate political power, the will of the majority, 
promises, ere long, to allay the dangerous ex¬ 
citement. This legislation is founded upon 
principles aft’ ancient as free government itself, 
and, in accordance with them, has simply de¬ 
clared that the people of a Territory, like those 
of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
Slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. The Nebraska-Kansas act does no 
more than give the force of law to this ele¬ 
mentary principle of self-government; declar¬ 
ing it to be ‘ the true intent and meaning of • 
this act, not to legislate Slavery into any Ter¬ 
ritory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but 
to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regnlate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States.’ ” 

Here is a downright assertion of the right of 
the People of a Territory, “ like that of a 
State,” to prohibit or tolerate Slavery. There 
is no qualification as to time—no word that 
can imply an opinion that the right exists only 
when the People come to form a State Consti¬ 
tution. The paragraph proves that he held, or 
intended to be understood by the Northern 
Democracy as holding, the doctrine maintained 
by Messrs. Cass and Douglas, in relation to the 
power of the People of a Territory, while in 
a Territorial condition, over the subject of Sla¬ 
very. 

Having repudiated his old, long-cherished 
Missouri Compromise, how long did he hold 
this doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty? Just 
nine months—until the Pro-Slavery Judges of 
the Supreme Court went out of their way, last 
March, to pronounce judgment upon political 
questioms. Squatter Sovereignty received no 
more favor at their hands than the Missouri 
Compromise. The right of Congress to pro. 
hibit Slavety in the Territories was denied; but 
so was the right of the People of a Territory in 
their Territorial condition. Slavery was bold¬ 
ly placed upon a constitutional basis. The 
Constitution recognises slaves as property— 
as property they must be recognised in all Uni¬ 
ted States Territories. No power can forbid it 
there, except that of the people, when they come 
to form a State Constitution! 

Mr. Buchanan is an aged statesman; one 
might suppose him to have some fixed princi¬ 
ples ; but no—he abjures Squatter Sovereignty 
with as much facility as he had repudiated the 
Missouri Compromise, and takes the earliest 
opportunity to proclaim his new creed of Sla¬ 
very, Constitutional and Supreme, Wondering 
how it could ever have been doubted. 

Look again at the paragraph quoted. The 
Constitution recognises slaves as property. 
Slaveholders have a perfect right to carry this 
“ property ” into any Territory of the Union. 
Slavery exists, under the Constitution, in Kan¬ 
sas, of course, in Nebraska, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, and New Mexico. Neither 
Congress, nor CourtB, nor the People, nor the 
Legislature of any Territory, can interdict it 
therein—the Slaveholder’s right is paramount. 
This is the new creed of Democracy, as ex¬ 
pounded by James Buchanan. Is it any won¬ 
der that the “fire-eaters” of the South are 
generally silenced, and that the Richmond En¬ 
quirer boasts that “ his policy is the policy of 
the Slave States on the Slavery question ? ” 
John C. Calhoun never demanded more: 
James Buchanan has come up to the full 
measure of the exactions of the Slave Power. 

Bank suspensions will cease—mercantile fail¬ 
ures be forgotten—commercial distress pass 
away: the country is full to~ repletion; values 
are not destroyed, but only changing hands: 
the panic will soon subside, confidence will be 
restored, and the sun of prosperity will shine 
out as brightly as ever. But, the dark policy 
of this Administration, and the monstrous, anti- 
Republioau doctrines broached by its leader, 
and sanctioned by his Party, will be perpetua¬ 
ted, until these United States be converted 
into a vast Slaveholding Empire, the opprobri¬ 
um and horror of modem Civilization, or until 
a majority of the People, subordinating all 
minor considerations, wrest the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment from the hands of the Slaveholding 
Interest, and wield it for the extension and es¬ 
tablishment of Free Institutions. 

Too Hopeful. —The London Times has pub¬ 
lished a spirited article upon the Administration 
and Mormonism. We quote a paragragh : 

“ It is said that Mr. Buchanan is resolved to 
put down Mormonism—at any rate, to break 
up the community at Utah. There will be 
great difficulties, owing to the weakness of the 
Federal Government, half of whose force is re¬ 
ported to have deserted already. But the new 
President is a resolute man when he has under¬ 
taken a -thing, and we hope the days of this 
abomination are now counted. We certainly 
ought to wish for this, for it must be confessed 
that we are a good deal concerned in the growth 
of Mormonism. It is a fact that a majority 
of the community—Mr. Carvalho says nine- 
tenths—are English, Scotch, and Welsh. How 
is this? Who is responsible for this ? What 
have our orthodox parish priests been doing, 
and what have our orthodox dissenting minis¬ 
ters been doing, that their own congregations 
have been the feeders of such an enormity as 
this?” 

The Times, we fear, is altogether too hopeful. 
It will wait a long time before it hears “ Mr. 
Buchanan” has “ put down Mormonism.” He 
maybe a resolute man, but not resolute enough 
to do any such thing. 

George Hudson, the English “railway kiDg,” 
has gone to Spain, in which kingdom a vast 
railway project/is about to be carried into ef- 
I feet under his management. 


The gigantic steamer, the “Great Eastern,” 
is to make several trips next summer between 
Holyhead and Portland, and trips are already 
arranged from England to, and over, this coun¬ 
try, and from America to, and over, Europe. 
An English journal says: 

“ Tickets will be available from any of these 
American cities, by rail, to Portland; thence 
by the Great Eastern to her British port, (Ho¬ 
lyhead,) and from thence to the Lakes of Kil- 
laroey and the Giant’s Causeway. Quitting 
Ireland by the line of steamers from Belfast to 
Glasgow, the holder of the Tourist Ticket will 
be taken through the picturesque scenery of the 
Highlands of Scotland; thence to Edinburgh. 
On his departure from the Land o’ Cakes, he 
will reach London, and from there his route will 
be via Folkstone and Boulogne to Paris; thence 
to Geneva. From that city, he will be conveyed 
along the great arterial highways of Switzer¬ 
land—by railway and steamboat when these are 
available, and when they are not, by the ad¬ 
mirable system of post carriages which ramify 
through every part of the country. He will 
thus be brought to all the points nearest to the 
grandest scenery, whence he can make pedes¬ 
trian excursians, and revert again, at his option, 
to the route of his ticket. Arrived at Basle, he 
will next proceed to Strasburg, and thence to 
Mayence and Frankfort. The Rhine steamers 
will convey Ijjm along the beautiful scenery of 
that river to Emnerich, on the borders of Hol« 
land. While in that country, he will visit Am¬ 
sterdam, the Hague, and Rotterdam. The Rot¬ 
terdam and Antwerp railway connects these 
two cities together; and from the latter, an 
hour’s ride on the Belgian State railway brings 
the tourist to Brussels. He is then, via Calais 
and Dover, within twelve hours of London, 
whence eight hours more (exclusive of a stop 
at Bangor, for the inspection of the suspension. 
and the Britannia bridges) will bring him back 
to Holyhead. This tour can be accomplished, 
say from New York and back, in about eight 
weeks, including the two passages across the 
Atlantic; but to those less pressed for time, it 
can be advantageously extended to from eleven 
to thirteen weeks. The cost of a first-class 
Tourist Ticket for the whole, of a little under 
9,000 miles, will be about £58 sterling, or say 
280 dollars. This charge will cover every loco¬ 
motive expense, except the removal of the 
holder between the railway stations, the landing 
and embarking places, and to the hotels. It 
will also include a first-rate table (but not wines 
and spirits) on both the passages across the At¬ 
lantic.” 

This is not all. We learn, further, that 
“arrangements are also in progress for a more 
extended tour, which, in addition to the forego¬ 
ing, and at an increased coat of about one hun¬ 
dred dollars, will probably comprise Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Genoa, Turin, and Milan, to¬ 
gether with the passage across the Alps by Sim¬ 
plon. 

“A ‘Great Eastern Tourist Handbook,’ de¬ 
scriptive of the entire route, is in preparation, 
and its completion may be looked forward to at 
an early date. It will be accompanied by a map 
of Europe, on which all the railways and other 
modes of communication included in the Tour¬ 
ist Ticket will be conspicuously marked, so 
that the holder can at once trace each step of 
his route from Holyhead to Ireland; thence to 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Holland, Belgium, and back again to 
his starting-point. The same, also, as regards 
the more extended tour through the several 
States of Italy, and across the Simplon.” 

Should the initial trip of the mammoth 
steamer be successful, we may expect that great 
numbers of people will take advantage of the 
cheap fares offered, to visit Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. Should several thousands avail themselves 
of such an eligible opportunity to travel, there 
will be no danger of 1 crowding aboard the 
steamer, as she can easily take ten thousand 
passengers across the ocean. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

An English gentleman (James Sterling) has 
written a volume, giving his experiences in the 
slave States of this country. He is candid in 
his statements, evidently an unprejudiced trav¬ 
eller and spectator, and inclined to apologize 
for the slave-owners, as the readers will learn 
from the following paragraph, extracted from 
his volume: 

“Let us be just to the South. Let us not 
wrong the slave-owner in denouncing Slavery. 
The system is a vicious one, but there are con¬ 
scientious men who regard it as a good institu¬ 
tion, and yet more who look on it as a neces¬ 
sary evil. We muBt not forget that the slave¬ 
owners of these States have been born and bred 
in a land of Slavery, and that they inherited 
the prejudices with the property of their fathers. 

“ If we take a generous view of the position 
of the South, she will appear entitled to our 
kindliest sympathies. Herself a high-spirited 
and refined community, she is brought into 
antagonism with all civilized society. The 
convictions of the world condemn her. She is 
the Pariah of civilization. The consciousness 
of this moral outlawry galls a people at once 
sensitive and proud; and hence those out¬ 
bursts, which seem to us to partake almost of 
the character of frenzy, are but the exacerba¬ 
tions of that chronic irritation which is gnaw¬ 
ing continually at its heart. The South, too, 
knows fall well the evils connected with her 
social system. Who should know them better ? , 
In her secret heart, she feels and deplores the 
plague that is upon her, but is too proud to 
confess her pains. With Spartan fortitude, she 
smiles in the world’s face, while her inward 
vitals are consumed.” 

This volume has already attracted consider¬ 
able attention in England, and also in America, 
from the fact that it is so candidly and impar¬ 
tially written. The author, after travelling 
slowly through the slave States, conversing 
with the planters, and mingling with all classes 
in the South, the slaves not excepted, comes to 
the conclusion that Slavery is impoverishing 
the South and destroying her best interests. 
He agrees exactly with Mr. Olmsted, in his 
opinions of the workings of the institution. He 
says: 

“The truth is, Slavery cannot continue in 
the South. The governing class of the South 
is too highly civilized to co-exist with Slavery. 
The incongruity is too great between a barba¬ 
rous institution and a refined people. Slavery 
and high civilization are a contradiction, a 
monstrosity, an absurdity. The South has not 
had justice dote her by the world; nor has she 
done justice to herself. Strangers have con¬ 
cluded that the South was barbarous, because 
she holds by a barbarous institution, while the 
South herself exalts Slavery as a powerful ele¬ 
ment of her high civilization. Both are wrong; 
the South is a refined community, but it is in 
spite of Slavery; and the contradiction between 
her social system and her state of culture is so 
gross that it cannot long continue. Slavery 
may subsist in Brazil or Cuba, among degene¬ 
rate, sensual races, but it cannot exist side by 
side with Anglo-Saxon civilization. Whether 
viewed geographically or historically, Slavery 
and civilization are manifestly incompatible. 
The course of all modern civilization has been 
from serfdom to freedom. Are the Southern 
States of the American Union to exhibit the 
sole anomaly ? Are they alone, of all nations, 
to reverse the course of history and civiliza¬ 
tion? Or is it not more probable that they 
too, ere long, will follow the usual course of 
human progress, and rid themselveB of this fatal 
anachronism? I respect the people of the 
South too highly to doubt it.” 

This English view of Slavery we commend 
to the attention of intelligent Southern gentle¬ 
men. The South cannot afford to laugh at the 
honest opinions of the civilized world respect¬ 
ing her favorite institution. It must seem to 
the most ultra Slavery-defender, to say the 
least, a little strange that the civilized world 
agrees in condemning her “ social system.” It 
should at least provoke thought, and a suspi¬ 
cion that there is something wrong in the pe¬ 
culiar institution. 

Here is a view in perspective worth looking 
at—indeed, it strikes us that it is much better 
looking at it in this way than as a present re¬ 
ality. Says Mr. Sterling: 

“The slaves of the.more northern States 
have somehow become more intelligent than 
they were. I have been quite struck with the! 


intelligence and frankness of some of those 
with whom I have conversed. They know very 
well the state of matters between the North 
and the South, and they are evidently biding 
their time; they know also the feelings of Eng¬ 
lishmen, and speak very openly to them. Their 
owners are aware of this intelligence, and it 
makes them more suspicions and more severe. 
They cannot abide free negroes. Indeed, it is 
now unlawful in Kentecky to manumit a slave. 
Suspicion is the Fury that whips, in retribution, 
the slave-master. * * * * Insurrection 
causes severity; but can you suppress human 
emotion ? . When it comes to nailing down the 
safety valve, it is a bad look-out for all con¬ 
cerned. The slave-owner may turn round, and 
ask me, what, then, is my solution of the prob-. 

? I, for one, have no solution to offer; but 
this I say, a solution must be found, or a worse 
thing will happen. If the South cannot find a 
solution of this slave problem, God will find 
one for them, and that, trust me, will be a vio¬ 
lent one. Southern writers tell us that, if the 
negroes are to be freed, one or the other of the 
two races must be destroyed. They cannot ex¬ 
ist together, say they, and the result of free¬ 
dom must be the ‘utter extermination ’ of one 
race. It is not difficult to guess which race 
they propose to exterminate; but the extermi¬ 
nation of four millions of people is no such 
simple matter, though passionate editors talk 
so glibly of it. The immediate future of slaves 
and slave-owners in the South is very dark.” 

The slaveholding population will probably 
laugh at Mr. Sterling’s fears. So laughed 
many of the officers in the English army in In¬ 
dia, a few days previous to the Sepoy mutiny, 
when the foresighted predicted the outbreak. 
Retribution will surely come to the South and 
nation, in one Bhape or another. Indeed, it has 
already come in the shape of ruined fields and 
plantations, a general ignorance of the poorer 
classes of whites, and a lack of prosperity. 

If the slave-owners would only be reasonable, 
and, to say the least, consent that the curse 
should not extend over new lands and new 
States, the evil might to a great extent be 
averted. But such is not the case. The South 
demands the extension of her peculiar system. 
She will have it in Kansas, in Oregon, in all 
the new Territories, and nothing remains but 
for the free States, who have the power, to ar¬ 
rest the spread of the terrible system. Having 
the power, with them rests the responsibility, 
and in the future they will be held accountable 
for the result. 

RIOTOUS PROCEEDINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The Northern Liberties Engine Company, of 
Washington, was last week, Tuesday evening, 
parading the streets, preparatory to a visit to 
Philadelphia; and when opposite Four-and-a-' 
half street, on Pennsylvania avenue, they were 
attacked by a band known as “the United 
States Hose organization,” the members of 
which, as we understand it, being in Govern¬ 
ment employ. The Hose men fired pistols, 
and seriously wounded several persons. This 
outrage has been passed by without notice by 
the authorities. Why so ? Are riotous pro¬ 
ceedings, where the guilty parties are Demo¬ 
crats, of no consequence to the city and country 
at large ? or was the justice of the city fathers 
entirely used up on the Know Nothing “Plug- 
Uglies? ” 

The Washington Star of the 1st instant, an 
Administration print, and sure not to exag¬ 
gerate in a case like this, says: 

“We need hardly say that the terrible riot 
that took place on the corner of Pennsylvania 
avenue and Four-and-a-half street, on the night 
before last, has filled the peace-loving in the 
community with just alarm, and is a subject of 
universal condemnation. We are not believers 
in the idea that the municipal authorities of 
Washington are unable to prevent such occur¬ 
ences, and know well that our fellow-citizens 
look to them for their repression. * * * 

So far, we have not heard of a single arrest" in 
this case, for the vindication of the outraged 

“The community in the neighborhood be¬ 
lieve, that the United States Hose organization 
is a mere cover for rowdy ruffianism. We 
know not on what grounds this opinion is en¬ 
tertained, except the fact that the vicinity in 
which the hangers-on about their engine-house 
congregate is notoriously one of the most un¬ 
safe for peaceable persons in Wathington— 
vide the wanton attempt to assassinate a 
peaceable colored man, by some of the ‘ hang 
ers-on ’ in question, a few evenings since. It 
is said, too, that their nominal fire apparatus 
is bo wholly useless for suppressing fires as to 
be no more than, practically, a cover for the 
congregation of mauvais sujets around it with 
impunity—being but a single section of hose 
on an old reel obtained from Baltimore, and 
kept in a stable in a back alley.” 

Justice should be administered with the 
strictest impartiality in the capital of the coun¬ 
try, and especial care should be taken by the 
authorities to prevent any favoritism being 
shown to ruffians of the Democratic stripe— 
there is little danger that offenders among the 
Know Nothings will be let off too easily, where 
they are so unpopular. 


A FREE STATE IN TEXAS. out with a positive declaration that Gov. Wise 

_ -j. . r .. . .. is not a candidate for the Senate. That settles 

The Slavery Propagandists from time to time tbe matt er. The Enquirer is known to speak 
drop hints of their dissatisfaction with the con- by authority of his Excellency; and the Au¬ 
dition of Western Texas. The New Orleans quirer of Saturday announces that Gov. Wise 
Crescent uses plainer language than any other “ not a candidate for the Senate. Thus are 
c .. a .. . i t. our assurances corroborated by the most mdis- 

of the Southern journals. It says : putable authority.” 

“This foreign vote is already sufficiently ______ 

large to control the Election in Texas; for, be- WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

sides the Europeans settled in the western part - 

of that State, there is quite a large Mexican A letter has been received at the State De¬ 
population. The facts that the immense Ger- partment, from Fort Kearney, dated September 
man population of Western Texas are radical- 5 wh!oh statea ^ t companie8 of troop8 
lv opposed to the institution of Slavery, and . _ _ , _ F „ 

that the Democratic party owes its success to amved there 011 that en r ™te to Salt 
their votes, and takes them to its bosom, are Lake, and that the 5th and 10th regiments had 
patent to every intelligent resident of that State, reached Fort Laramie. Colonel Hoffman had 
It is not so much those facts to which we wish seized five hundred keg8 of powder in a Mor . 
to direct public attention, as to the duplicity or , _ . _ . _ , 

criminal blindness of that party, in urging “ on ‘fain. Returning Californians informed 
these foreigners, as they arrive by hundreds 1*“® writer of the letter that the Mormons were 
and thousands, into organized political promi- making preparations for a fight, and did not 
nence, for the sake of temporarily profiting by conceal their hostile movements. Elder Kim- 
S r mr te en8ue gardle88 ° f mhaXe,W conse< l aen - ball, in a sermon which he delivered in the 
Ce “ The headers of the Democratic party in Tabernacle at Salt Lake, had said he could 
Texas not only know that a powerful Anti-Sla- Wlt “ “is wives whip the 2,500 troops, and after- 
very sentiment exists in the western part of that wards do a good day’s work on his farm in the 
State, but that it is rapidly increasing, so rap- afternoon. He further remarked that the pro- 
risions for the army would reach the valley, but 
trolling political influence, if not strong enough th _ at the troo P a woul(1 never enter Salt Lake 
to effect a division of the State, and declare the City. 

western portion free. And those same leaders 1_ 7. ,, XT -u- , „ 

know that the last Legislature established a 0 jJ* i haTe been 3en ‘ to , th f New York As- 
new county, most of the soil within the limits aa ? Cmce, for the transfer of the bullion there 
of which belonged to a few Germans, who in- to the Philadelphia Mint, to be coined into 
tended bringing over and settling upon it a col- small pieces. 

ony of four thousand of their countrymen. T —- ■$ 

Whether this has been done, we are not ad- La rge amounts of U. 8. stocks have been 
vised ; but that such was the intention of the redeemed here during the past week. 

owners of the soil, we are credibly informed by _ , , ,, .- 

one who is quite familiar with the affairs of We cll P tbe following paragraph from a let- 

Western Texas. Had this colony been brought ter in the National Intelligencer ; 
over, the National Democracy could have “ Paris, Sept. 7, 1867. 

greatly strengthened its forces by the adoption “ Great indignation is felt hero by the public 
of Squatter Sovereignty.” and the personal friends of his Excellency Mr. 

We are aware that this is the language of a Mason > United States Minister at this Court, in 
W Nothing alarmist, and ohonid 

be taken with much allowance; but it contains ; n the London Court Journal. I have found it 
enough truth for the encouragement of Anti- published in the Richmond Enquirer of Au- 
Slavery men in the free States. We have hopes f? ust 5 > where, reproduced without any com- 
of the large German population of this country j ne “ t ' reads t * 1 “ s: . ‘ Nib Excellency Plenipo- 
in the coming conflict with Slavery. Their in. Sffig hTs^r’m a^old the back of the chair 
terests are all upon the side of Freedom, and of the Empress Eugenie, is making up his 
if they can be preserved from the influence of pack to fly to some retirement,, where he means, 
corrupt politicians, and are not offended by 80 aa ? s report, to study the affinities, in order 
the profession of proscriptive opinions on the t0 u when ShTard piece of unfounded 
part of Anti-Slavery advocates, they will prove, gossiP) j could not beIieve that any j ournal jn 
we believe, a strong and effective ally against the Union would be unwary enough to publish 
the Human Slavery party in this country, a report so transparently false, and was there- 

Fleeing from oppression in the fatherland, as fore astounded to find it admitted into the col- 

many of these Germans have done, it is impos- ! ££ „ The ^ * b f" 

... .V . .. •„ , .. ” the notice of his Excellency; but an Amen- 

sible that they will become the allies .of Op- can, i ov ing his country, and honoring her 

pressors here. They will leave that inconsist- through her representative, may be permitted 
ency to John Mitchel and his followers. to expose the fabrication. I have it from the 

_ ______ very best authority, that no such report was 

THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY ABOLITION- P" bIUbed “ ^ London £W Journal .” 

IZED We have noticed the gossip alluded to in 

-' nearly all the leading journals, but did not 

Notwithstanding the Tract Society, through suppose any one was so silly as to credit it for 
its Executive officers, has consented to preach truth. 

an emasculated Gospel in the South, it is look- „ „ . , ■—— „ 

ed upon with disfavor by some of the leaders of , lhe !> llow ?»’ tbe S J ar ’ is ™P°rtant to 

public opinion in the slave States. So, too, of our fnenda m tbe Territories and new 

we find that the most conservative of Northern ,, m , 

journals organs of the Cotton interest are re- fro Jthe ^teTS^^nfSSriiid! to^prove 
garded by the ablest Southern journals as un- up claims 0B offered lands. The question has 
safe, dangerous, and not to be countenanced, been raised, whether, where parties have been 
Even the Colonization Society has not escaped misled by erroneous information at the land of- 
the suspicions of these guardians of the bce3 in regard to the period of time in which 
...... c tt o, mi they are bound to establish their claims, that 

precious institution of Human Slavery. The fact wilI exempt him from forfeiture . ’ 

Richmond South, in a spirited leader, at- “It has been decided that he is bound to 
tacks this ancient and time-honored Soci- take notice of the legal inception of his claim, 

ety, which has heretofore had its best friends and t0 ^ ee P limitation provided by 

among slaveholders, and characterizes it as an 1 presetted ffimself’in L^nd there 

“efficient agency of Abolitionism.” It would had been any de l ay or refusal of the local of- 
uproot the Society—would abate it “ without de- flees to adjudicate his claim, he would have 


Dr. Livingston, the African traveller, recent¬ 
ly delivered a lecture at Manchester, England, 
upon the commercial products of Africa. South 
of the line of 20 degrees, there are no rivers; 
but north of that line there is water in abun¬ 
dance, and luxuriant vegetation: 

“ In reference tb cotton, Dr. Livingston said 
that very large quantities of it were cultivated 
by the natives, especially in the small district 
between Conza and Laonda; and he expressed 
his firm belief that the Angola country, had it 
been in the hands of Europeans, would have 
produced more cotton and sugar, in proportion 
to its extent, than any part of the Southern 
States of America. The western portion of 
Central Africa, however, was described as the 
best field.for cotton. That grown in those dis¬ 
tricts was much more easily separated from the 
seed,'and it was also much more of a staple 
product. But the natives had never had in¬ 
ducements to cultivate, and they only grew 
enough for their own domestic purposes. If a 
demand arose for it, he believed they would 
produce it abundantly; for whenever they had 
an opportunity of selling it, they collected it 
rapidly and eagerly.” 

“ When asked what article of commerce 
pojsld best be cultivated at the present moment, 
he replied, that he believed cotton would be 
best for them to begin with ; and that if they 
were assured of a market, they would earnestly 
set about its cultivation. Then arose the ques¬ 
tion of labor. In Angola, skilled labor was to 
be had for id. a day; field labor for 2d .; and 
he believed it might be got by paying in calico, 
the usual currency of tbe country, at about Id. 
per day. He proposed, in going back, to dis¬ 
tribute cotton seeds amongst all the chiefs on 
the banks of the river, and to endeavor to give 
the impression that all they produced would be 
purchased. Th6 beginning must necessarily 
be small, and not profitable; but he thought 
that if the natives could be engaged in lawful 
commerce, it would put an end to the slave 
trade in all that central region.” 

The London Times has no faith in Dr. Liv¬ 
ingston’s opinions, and in a leader ridicules 
them; but the Manchester people wish to give 
Africa a fair chance to compete with the Model 
Republic in furnishing the world with cotton. It 
certainly cannot be expected that a great crop 
can be raised in Africa at once; but it is not 
impossible that the next century may see that 
continent rivalling this in the production of the 
cotton staple, and thereby impoverishing the 
slaveholders of the South. If so, all will admit 
that poetical justice ” will be done to the cot¬ 
ton-planters of America. 

Mr. Wilmot, The Republican candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania, has written a letter 
upon the financial distresses of the country, 
which he attributes in part to the unsound poli¬ 
cy of the country in regard to American indus¬ 
try. He expresses himself in favor of a tariff 
mainly for revenue, but affording incidental 
protection, and expresses the hope that our 
domestic labor may be protected against undue 
foreign competition. 


lay.” We quote a paragraph: done all the law requires of him. In that case, 

“ The'Colonization Society is a palpable mis- be 00 " ld consummate his claim at any time 
nomer. A statistical statement of its operations thereafter. _ 

tion. la fact and in effect, it ie an ASclition oredlt amon 8 ituainesa men of the country 
association ; for, of all its emigrants to Libe- for bia conduct during the monetary crisis. He 
ria, down to 1866, nearly two-thirds were slaves, has evidently sought to disburse the specie in 
whose emancipation is obviously and directly the Treasury at such times and places as 
due to the efforts of the Colonization Society WQuld contribute moat to the re]ief of the bu8 ;. 
We intend no reproach upon the motives of .. . 1 ° 

those Southern gentlemen who are connected ness wor “- The N. Y. limes says: 
with the Society, for among them we recognise “ Ou the 24th of August, when the panic be- 
some of the stanchest supporters of Slavery, gun in this city by the failure of the Ohio 
Our purpose is merely to illustrate the tenden- Trust, the sub-treasury held twelve millions 
cies of the institution ; and having ascertained and a half of dollars of gold of the twenty-two 
that it is in effect a most efficient agency of Abo- uud a half millions in the city, the banks hav- 
litionism, we perform a duty to the South in fog lost heavily the previous week by export to 
exposing its mischievous operations. In our Europe. Seeing that our banks would be great- 
judgment, it is a nuisance which the South fy strengthened by concentrating the Govern- 
should abate without delay. It flatters and en- ment disbursements at this point, and by 
courages an Anti-Slavery feeling in the bosom promptly auditing and paying the special and 
of our own society. It diminishes an already general appropriatons of Congress, which were 
inadequate supply of labor. It detracts from made to take effect after the 1st of July, Mr. 
the recources of the Southern States, and lea- Cobb has reduced bia balance in New York to 
sens their daily-decreasing influence in the tb® amount of $2,760,000, nearly every dollar 
councils of the Federal Government.” which went into bank. The consequence is, 

N. ... can question 0.1*. of tie 

If Slavery be perfectly right, if it be a desira- fy reversed, and the latter afforded the utmost 
ble institution, why foster emigration to Liberia relief the Secretary could arrange for under the 
of manumitted slaves, and incidentally encour- l aw - 

age emancipation? The Colonization Society ‘ T 1 hes ? f diBbu u r8e “ ents wil l t>e»plffly con- 
V • -a a .1 n, a n j tioupd. Mr. Cobb determined a few days since 

will perhaps imitate the Tract Committee, and t0 reduC0 the premium whioh be ig J- on 

issue a circular to the people of the Southern the public stocks, unless they are sent in forth- 
States,"promising only to take the free negroes with for redemption. His desire is to distrib- 
of the North, and thus disarm their Southern ute b * a balances, as far as they can be appro- 
ooDosers priated to this object, to the best public ad 

on, a c n r • i • , vantil g e > and at the earliest day possible to af- 

The defenders of oppression grow logical, ford relief to the money market. The new or- 
They will have no dealings with men, who blow der is, that up to the 1st of November, he will 
hot and cold—who justify slaveholding, but call continue to pay sixteen per cent, premium and 
Slavery an evil. If Slavery is wrong, it should th ® accrued interest for the bonds and certifi- 
, , ... j Te .. . , , . , . cates of loan of 1867-68. After that date, he 

be abolished. If it is merely a physical evil, it wiU reduce the premium to fonrteen per 4 nt . 

should also be abolished. The only tenable One or more of our leading savings banks, we 
ground is that taken by the leading Southern learn, will avail of this notice at once, and, 
journals—that the institution is not a wicked having the opportunity to reinvest in New 
one, bnt is desirable, aye, indispensable-*' the Y°rk Statestocks to advantage, will send on 
’ . , ’ ’ „ their United States bonds and certificates for 

corner-stone of the Republic.” Then, of the higber premium. The operation will he 
course, it follows that there must be no tolera- equal to so much gold transferred from the 
tion of writers or speakers who hold other opin- sub-treasnry to active banking use.” 
ions. The negro slaves must be treated like • “——- 


so many oxen, and the right to treat them as 
beasts of burden must not be questioned for a 
moment. Shall the Tract Soeiety be allowed 
to circulate little books on “ the duties of mas- 


The October number of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine contains several interesting sketches 
and stories, and the “ Editor’s Table,” as usual, 


,o their property, when the right to that witb f " n ' ™ a Magazine has 


property is questioned ? As well might we ex¬ 
pect Brigham Young to read tracts issued by 


dividuality which renders it popular, and appa¬ 
rently unaffected by the “ hard times,” or by 


the Society against Polygamy, or upon the the brisk competition ofthe publishing world, 

treatment due from him to his forty wives. So, The Methodist Quarterly Review. New York: Carlton 

too, h\w foolish in the eyes of the logical de- & Porter, 

fenders of Slavery, the encouragement of col- A carefully-prepared number for October, 
onization. Why should the human sinews so and containing a variety of sound and ably- 
much wanted at home go to Africa ? As well written articles, two of them upon Slavery, 
encourage the exportation of gold in times of The editor is the Rev. Dr. Whedon, and the 
monetary panic. Besides, it encourages a contributors are from the Methodist connection 
meddling philanthropy—and philanthropy of throughout the free States. 

any sort cannot be tolerated with safety to ,,, , ,, —— , , 

3 Blackwood’s Magazine. New York: Leonard Scott k. 

“ the institution.” Company. 

The attitude of the world against the gigan- , , . 

. . . , , . The September number is received. It 

tic system of wrong m this country has driven , . , ., . . , 

, .. . ... , u a ■ .■ „ contains, besides its serial stones, articles 

it to its present position, and onr “ Societies ” ’ , , 

, , . . , „ upon “Military Education,” “The Book and 

will soon be driven to raDge themselves for or ,, r , . „ U J. T , ,. „ 

. . . . „ ,, the Rocks,” “ The Bengal Mutiny,” and “ Mem- 

aeainst it. Then will come “ the tug of war,” , ' 

and that which is barbarous, unchristian, and ~ rai j & i/vf 1 6 - ar< W esa “ 8, or sa e J 
wrong, will give way before the truth and the Tayl ° r & Maury > Washing ton, 
banded sympathies of the world. In the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 

“ (Suffolk county,) in a suit between John Ham- 

The Senatorial Quarrel in Virginia.— mond and the American Mutual Life Insurance 
For some time past, the Virginia journals have Co., the following points were decided: 

been indulging in some pretty plain language “ Where the premium on a policy of life in- 

respecting the election of a new Senator, Gov. fluranc , e f made P a y, able S" 1 ? » advan <*> 
tty- > tt a . u , on or before noon of the heat day of each quar- 

Wise and Mr. Hunter were pitted against each terj and the policy is t0 be void if the pre ^ ilm 
other for the Senatorship, and the quarrel shall not be so paid, and the first day of a 
grew so decided that the opposition papers, like quarter falls on Sunday, the premium is not 
the Richmond Whig, were making capital out due and payable until the next day at noon. 

of it. The disturbance has come to an end, as ^ 

_ . Al -’ noon of a Sunday, which was the first day of a 

we learn from the following paragraph in the quart er, without having paid the premium for 
Richmond South : the opening quarter, the insurers are liable." 


Richmond South : the opening quarter, the insurers are liable." 

“ Our neighbor is positive that Gov. Wise is —— - 

not only a candidate for the Senate, but is a “ I’m glad that this coffee don’t owe me an 
most resolute and formidable candidate to boot 1 thing,” said Brown, a boarder, at breakfast. 
Singularly enough, while the Whig is encoura- “ Why ? ” said Smith, 

ging its party with these assurances of discord “ Because I den’t believe it would ev 

among the Democracy, the Enquirer comes settle.” 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

STATE OF POLITICS—MR. BANKS AND MR. 
GARDNER-REPUBLICANISM—KNOW-NOTH- 
INGISM, &c. 

Boston, October 3, 1867. 

To the Editor ofthe National Era; 

The condition of parties and politics in Mas- 
sachusetts can be anything but agreeable to 
those outside of the State who are solicitous 
for the integrity of the Republican movement. 

It perplexes the anxious citizen here, who has 
well-defined ideas of civil duty, and is not dis¬ 
posed to allow himself to be the subject of 
trade, like stock in the market. It equally per¬ 
plexes that class, large in every community, 
and no smaller in Massachusetts than else¬ 
where, who mean to vote, if possible, with the 
winning side. This number is unusually large 
at the present time. 

There are no strong currents of feeling, even 
among many of Anti-Slavery sympathies, and 
what enthusiasm might have existed has been 
deadened by the perverseness of the leaders. 
While the distance of the next Presidential 
election increases the lukewarmness, no fears 
are entertained of the Administration party, 
which is sure to fall both behind Banks and 
Gardner. The supporter of Fremont last 
year finds it difficult to choose between them, 
on the score of professions. Both profess to be 
opposed to the slave-extending policy of the 
Administration, both protest their Know Noth- 
ingism as a cherished part of their political 
creed, both supported Fremont last year; and 
but for Mr. Banks’s great exertions, Gardner 
would not have been made Governor last au¬ 
tumn. His administration the present year 
has been harmonious with his past course, and 
in this respect has received the endorsement of 
Mr. Banks. Under these circumstances, it is 
not strange that the Fremont vote should be 
divided between two candidates whose positions 
are so similar. The consequence is, that'the re¬ 
sult is doubtful. Mr. Banks’s supporters ex¬ 
press great confidence in their success, and Mr. 
Gardner’s express equal confidence; and intel¬ 
ligent men, not enlisted for either, are inolined 
to be cautious in giving an opinion, though at 
present the preponderance of opinion is in 
favor of Gardner’s election. Suffolk, Essex, 
and Norfolk, will give Gardner considerable 
majorities, while Mr. Banks may expect hand¬ 
some majorities in Worcester, Franklin, and 
perhaps Middlesex. 

Throughout the Republican party, great in¬ 
difference prevails towards Mr. Banks. Most 
of the energetic workers of past years will lend 
him merely a nominal support, while many 
Republicans, whose fidelity to the Anti-Slavery 
cause has been tried for years, will not vote 
for him at all. 

The reason for this prevalent feeling is, that 
Mr. Banks refuses to acknowledge himself a 
Republican; and while endeavoring to stand 
between the Republican and American parties, 
he endeavors to engraft on the former the odious 
policy of the latter. T Last year, he attended 
both the Republican and American State Con¬ 
ventions. In the Republican Convention, he 
labored by persuasion and brow-beating to force 
the Republicans to adopt Gardner as their can¬ 
didate for Governor. In this he failed, but he 
brought about such a condition of things that 
the Convention made no - nomination at all. 
Last year the golden opportunity offered itself 
of consolidating the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the State into a triumphant Republican party. 
That party, in this State, had sent the delegates 
to Philadelphia who aided in nominating Fre¬ 
mont. It had all the prestige of that move¬ 
ment on its side, as well as the prevailing en¬ 
thusiasm for Kansas. The Know Nothing issue 
had been entirely excluded from the canvass. 
Under these circumstances, victory was offered 
to us, and all we had to do was to accept it. 
Gen. Wilson was at first in favor of a regular 
nomination by the Republican party, until his 
good intentions were overcome by men of less 
virtue but more steadiness of purpose than 
himself. Gen. Wilson has as noble a nature as 
ever came from the hands of the Creator, but 
he is as unstable as wai er. Instead of carrying 
out the honest suggestions of his own heart, he 
allows himself to become a mere agent in exe¬ 
cuting the plans of Mr. Banks. His weakness 
in this respect, which led him last year to bring 
all his influence to induce the Republican party 
to surrender to Gardner, hag already done infi¬ 
nite harm, and may yet lose him his own election. 
To Mr. Banks, Gov. Gardner ownes his election 
of last year; and if re-elected this year, it will 
be “ the mischief returning to plague the in¬ 
ventor.” There is not a sound argument in 
favor of Gardner’s election which existed then, 
that does not exist now. His policy has been 
just what Mr. Banks and Gen. Wilson knew it 
would be. He has proscribed all Republicans 
from office, and they knew he would do it. He 
refused to remove Loring, and they knew he 
would do it. He vetoed the Kansas appropria¬ 
tion, and they knew he would do it. There are 
some anti-slavery supporters of Gardner this 
year, who retort this on the Banks men. Thus, 
Hon. Simon Brown, who was a candidate on 
the same ticket with Rockwell in 1865, now 
supports Gardner. Last year, he was earnestly 
opposed to the course which Messrs. Banks and 
Wilson advocated—of nominating or acquies¬ 
cing in Gardner. This year, he seems inclined 
to pay them in their own coin. In his letter to 
a Gardner mass-meeting, he says: 

“ I shall vote myself for Gov. Gardner, and 
if I have any influence in the matter, shall 
exert it to secure his election. He was urged 
upon the suffrages of our people last year, by 
those who now lead the Republican ranks, they 
well understanding that he would be governed 
by the principles laid down in the Springfield 
platform, in the administration of the affairs of 
the Commonwealth. If they were correct then, 
they are wrong now, and their opposition, it 
seems to me, becomes one of policy, andjnot of 
principle." 

The only apology made last year in favor of 
Gardner’s nomination by the Republicans, was 
that it was necessary to carry the State for 
Fremont. This was entirely groundless. There 
was never the least doubt among sensible men, 
from the day the campaign opened, as to the 
result; and if there had been, it was removed 
long before the meeting of the Republican 
State Convention. It was also freely stated 
that Gardner’s nomination was required in 
other States. It is well known that his nomi¬ 
nation was deemed prejudicial to the cause at 
at the West; and whatever outside opinion in 
favor of it may have existed, it is believed, was 
manufactured by our own delegation in Con¬ 
gress, who, upon their return from Washing¬ 
ton, were instant in season and out of season 
in insisting that Gardner should continue Gov¬ 
ernor another year. The return of this delega¬ 
tion was really the cause of Gardner’s being 
forced on the Republicans. With the excep¬ 
tion of Banks and Burlingame, not one of 
them was a marked man. Some of them have 
recently shown their want of sympathy for the 
Free State cause. Ou the vote to admit Min¬ 
nesota into the Union, three of them, Trafton, 
Coming, and Davis, (the last has recently 
vouched for Mr. Banks’s Anti-Slavery and 
Americanism,) voted with the slave State rep¬ 
resentatives against the admission of Minneso¬ 
ta into the Union—a vote which Mr. Banks, in 
the case of Durfee, of Rhode Island, took the 
pains to apologize for in a letter from Wash¬ 
ington. The cause of their vote against the 
bill was, that it allowed foreigners to vote who 
had resided in the country two years, and de¬ 
clared their intentions to become citizens. 
Thus, these men preferred to keep a free State 
out of the Union, than to allow the right of suf¬ 
frage to those Germans by whose aid the re¬ 
cent Republican victory in that Territory has 
been achieved. Another of them, Alexander 
De Witt, is now a candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor on the same ticket with Gardner. 

These members had been thrown to the sur¬ 
face in the Know Nothing excitement of 1864, 
and their mediocrity sought refuge in an attempt 
to persuade the public mind that, for the sake of 
harmony, every man who held an office should 
continue to hold it another term. In only two 
Congressional districts, this acquiescence in 
Know Nothingism was resisted, and there re- 
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sisted successfully. Henry L. Dawes, a Re¬ 
publican, was nominated in the eleventh dis¬ 
trict, and beat Mark Trafton, American, by 
2,400 plurality. In the ninth district, Eli 
Thayer, a Republican, was elected over Alex¬ 
ander De Witt, American, by 4,500 plurality. 
In Barnstable county, the Republicans refused 
to unite with the Americans, and elected their 
own county officers. Th is, wherever the Re¬ 
publicans Btood alone, they triumphed, and 
their victories show how utterly without founda¬ 
tion was the plea that the nomination of a Re¬ 
publican ticket by the Republican party would 
b® ruinous to the Republican cause. The in¬ 
fidelity of the Republican leaders, in forcing 
Gardner upon ns, have had other remote con¬ 
sequences not less disastrous than those which 
immediately appear. It destroyed, or weaken¬ 
ed where it did not entirely destroy, attachment 
to the party. No party can long sustain itself, 
which does not cultivate an esprit de corps 
among its members, and make them attached 
to the organization and name bb well as to its 
principles. To do this, it must make its nom¬ 
inations regularly, and sustain them, come vic¬ 
tory or come defeat. There is no longer any 
attachment to the Republican party in Massa¬ 
chusetts. One year it makes no nomination, 
and impliedly invites its members to vote for the 
nominee of a hostile party which abhors its 
principles. This year it nominates a candi¬ 
date who will not, avow his Republicanism, and 
lugs in Know Nothingism into every speech he 
makes. Can such a party ever maintain the 
attachment of its own members, orjthe respeot 
of its opponents? 

The opposition to Mr. Banks, or the Repub¬ 
lican party, which is greater in energy and the 
influence it exerts than in numbers, arrays 
itself against Kim on the ground that he is not 
a Republican, but as much an American'as a 
Republican, and therefore no more entitled to 
the support, of Republicans than Gardner. 
The Republican Convention was called last 
spring, to meet at Worcester on June 24th. 
After this Convention was called, a portion of 
the Americans who supported Fremont, and, for 
certain reasons more personal than political, 
called a Convention, to meet at Worcester, on 
June 16, eight days in advanoe of the Repub¬ 
lican Convention. Mr. Banks has been charged 
with complicity in this movement to anticipate 
the Republican Convention. This American 
Convention nominated Mr. Banka, numerous 
members protesting that he was a member of 
the American party, and in full sympathy with 
its principles. It passed a resolution, declaring 
«its unwavering adherence to the principles 
enunciated in the Springfield platform,” and 
that “ it would nominate and support as candi¬ 
dates for office those men only who endorse 
those principles.” The nomination was tender¬ 
ed to Mr. Banks the same day by a commit¬ 
tee, to whom he was reported by them to have 
expressed his concurrence in American doc¬ 
trines, as declared in the Springfield platform. 
The next day he wrote a formal acceptance of 
the nomination. In the original draught, he 
stated that he thanked the Convention all the 
snore for the honor, because lie was a member 
of another organization. This was deemed un¬ 
satisfactory to the Americans, and this clause 
was stricken .out by Mr. Banks before the letter 
was finally delivered up by him. In the pub 
fished letter, after Btating that he had “op¬ 
posed with earnestness the policy of the Sla¬ 
very Propagandists,” he safs: 

“ I have as earnestly opposed that policy 
adopted by the mass of foreign voters, or by 
those who for sinister purposes seek to direct 
their political power, with a view to the oontrol 
of our elections, or to direct in important mat¬ 
ters the policy of the Government itself. Upon 
this subject my record is open, and my convic¬ 
tions unchanged; and I am ready now, as here¬ 
tofore, to concur with the people of Massachu¬ 
setts in every just measure that shall tend to 
diminish this unnatural influence, and to re¬ 
store to the American People the full share of 
power and direction which was designed for 
them by the framers of this Government.” 

He was now the canddiate of a section of 
the American party, and had committed himself 
to its peculiar policy. He had done all that 
any man could do to make himself a member 
of it. Under these circumstanoes, it was diffi¬ 
cult to see how the Republican party could go 
beyond its own members for a candidate, and 
nominate Mr. Banks, without losing its self-re¬ 
spect, as well as the confidence of the public, 
and violating the integrity of its organization. 
Nevertheless, at the Republican Convention 
of June 24th there were many delegates deter¬ 
mined to nominate Mr, Banks, no matter who 
or what he was, with what party he affiliated, 
or whether or not he was a Republican. 

There was another class, constituting the 
majority of the Convention, who were in favor 
of Mr. Bauks’s nomination, provided he accepted 
it upon the Philadelphia platform, and as a 
member of the Republican party. Of these, 
there were too many who were open to be gall¬ 
ed by smooth and cunning words. Mr. Burlin¬ 
game who, by the way, secured Gardner's nom¬ 
ination by the Know Nothings in 1854, made 
one of his enthusiastic speeches, protesting that 
Mr. Banks was a Republican, and declared of 
him, “If be if) not nominated by you, he will 
withdraw from the canvass. If he is nomina¬ 
ted, he will accept upon the Philadelphia plat¬ 
form.” Tbese assurances prevailed on Judge 
Allen and some leading men, by whose influ¬ 
ence the nomination of Mr. Banks was carried 
by a handsome majority—a large number of 
delegates, however, protesting against it, and 
refusing to make it unanimous. But the Con¬ 
vention, in order to prevent Mr. Banks running 
as an American, and to secure his acceptance 
as a Republican, and nothing else, passed this 
jts its first resolution: 

“ Resolved , Tfiat the Republican Party of 
Massachusetts adheres with unwavering fidelity 
to the Philadelphia Platform; that it recog¬ 
nises those principles as the only test of politi¬ 
cal fellowship, and will support no candidates 
for public office who do not, heartily, unequiv¬ 
ocally, and in good faith, subscribe to those 
principles, and acknowledge them as the para¬ 
mount object of political.action.” 

Some five days later, Mr. Banks’s letter of 
acceptance appeared. He declared in it his 
opposition to the extension of Slavery, or the 
increase of its political power, and promised, if 
elected, to make every exertion to meet the 
just expectations of the Convention; but what 
expectations he considered “ just ,’’ he left in 
doubt. He was careful to avoid any allusion 
to the Philadelphia platform, or, in the lan¬ 
guage of the resolution of the Republican Con¬ 
vention, to “heartily, unequivocally, and in 
good faith, subscribe to it# principles, and ac¬ 
knowledge them as the paramount object of po¬ 
litical action.” He thus did not accept the 
nomination upon the conditions on which }t 
was tendered. This he could not do, as he had 
already accepted the nomination of, and allied 
himself with, a party which makes nativism 
an equal if not more important issue than Sla¬ 
very ; and, furthermore, one clause of the Phil¬ 
adelphia platform contains a protest against 
the proscriptive dogmas of Know Nothingism, 
to which Mr. Banks has subscribed. 

After Mr. Banks's nomination by both Con¬ 
ventions, a Mass Banks Ratification Meeting 
was called, to meet at Worcester. The call 
was one of the most peculiar that was ever made 
for a political meeting. It invited the partici¬ 
pation of all in favor of Mr. Banks’s election, 
“ without distinction of political creed or or¬ 
ganization." Thus, it a man was in favor of 
*Mr. Banks, he might be a slave-extensionist or 
a Border Ruffian, and yet he was to be entitled 
to political fellowship. The invitation to speak¬ 
ers was in harmony with the call. Fillmore 
men were particularly sought for. Among the 
speakers invited and announced was Hon. Joel 
T. Headley, Secretary of the State of New 
York, a rabid Fillmore American, who did his 
utmost to defeat Fremont, and who has all 
along worked with an energy worthy of a 
better cause to exclude from public stations 
Preston King and William H. Seward. Yet 
this man was invited here to represent the 
Banks party. The Mass Meeting,_ among its 
resolutions, passed the following, intended to 
pledge Mr. Banks and his followers to carry an 
amendment to the State Constitution, that for¬ 
eigners should not vote till they had resided in 
the country fourteen years—a proposition which 
the Republicans who stand by the Philadelphia 
platform, after great exertion, were just suc¬ 
cessful in defeating. 

“ Resolved , That the frauds and corruptions 
perpetrated at the ballot-box in our elections, 
through the agency of the masses of our for¬ 
eign population, who blindly obey the leaders 
of the Democratic party, admonish us of the 
necessity of resisting the undue influence of 
foreigners in our political afairs; and we 
favor the adoption of such measures as are ne¬ 
cessary to protect the rights of suffrage and 
tile purity of the ballot-box." 

The resolution is printed as above in the Re¬ 
publican newspapers, but in the Bee, Mr. Banks’s 
Know Nothing organ, and in the other Amer- 
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icttn newspapers which support him, the word 
“American ” is inserted before the word “ meas-1 
ures.” This is a sample of the duplicit^with 
which the campaign is conducted. 

Mr. Banks addressed the mass meeting. In 
the course of his speech he said: 

“ There is another subject to which our at¬ 
tention is forcibly called by every day’s history, 
and upon which I do not hesitate to pronounce 
my recorded opinions. I think -it may be 
stated as a general truth, beyond question, that 
the right to govern this country belongs to the 
American people. I Bpeak it in no proscrip¬ 
tive sense, but in the free and generous spirit in 
which it was spoken by American statesmen in 
the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
to those of foreign birth who had incurred with 
them the perils of the Revolution. We may 
extend to foreigners a right of participation in 
our Government, but we ought not to surren¬ 
der, under any circumstances, our right of ab¬ 
solute control. In other times they came in 
small numbers, and were the ardent friends of 
Liberty. Now they come in clouds, and while 
they claim our sympathy as refugees from op¬ 
pression which has driven them from their 
homes, they become here, with some excep¬ 
tions, whether intentionally or not, the sup¬ 
porters of a' policy that we think is likely to 
fasten upon an entire continent the worst Bys¬ 
tem of oppression the world knows, and which 
threatens the existence of Republican Liberty 
here in its last stronghold. In recognition of 
the conceded truth that every man is not capa¬ 
ble of participating in government, we require 
of its native sons a long and severe pupilage 
before admitting them to the inestimable privi¬ 
leges of the elective franchise. But the same 
is nowhere required of the foreigner; and in 
some parts of the country, within a year of his 
arrival, he becomes a full-fledged citizen. We 
have reason to believe that in too many in¬ 
stances large numbers of them take instruc¬ 
tion in regard to political duties from ecclesias¬ 
tic authority, which is not necessarily identi¬ 
fied with the country, either in sympathy or 
citizenship. 

“ We cannot be unmindful, that, perhaps with- 
I out intentional wrong on their part, in our 
crowded cities, unprincipled men of our own 
race make use of the material afforded them in 
the large number of emigrants who suddenly 
become voters, to vitiate the franchise of free¬ 
men and corrupt elections. I assail no man 
on account of his religion, or because of his 
birth-place ; but these things, iu my opinion, 
demand some attention. I think there should 
be established, in some manner, a higher test 
of the capacity of an applicant for citizenship, 
to appreciate and exercise the powers of free¬ 
men ; that the manner of conferring the privi¬ 
lege of citizenship should be made more solemn 
and impressive; that legislative safeguards 
should be thrown around the ballot box, to pro¬ 
tect the rights of the public from the gigantic 
frauds which have been committed, in which 
fresh and uninstructed voters are, perhaps un¬ 
consciously, made participants in great viola¬ 
tion of public right. I am opposed to military 
organizations composed exclusively of foreign¬ 
ers, and I believe that the term of residence 
now required before citizenship or the right to 
vote is conferred, should be materially extend¬ 
ed ; that its recipient may have opportunity, by 
patient observation and study, in the language 
of Milton : 


“ Entertaining no doubt that the great body of 
the people of this State concur in such views, I 
shall cheerfully concur in every wise and just 
measure which promises an adequate remedy 
for the evils of which we complain.” 

Here, again, in his speech, he thrusts the 
Know Nothing issue on the Republicans, de¬ 
claring that the naturalization term must be 
extended, and admits himBelf, by the strongest 
implication, to the fourteen-years proposition, 
which was defeated in our last Legislature, and 
is to be renewed in the next. He also libels 
the naturalized citizens, in accusing them of 
supporting, with some exceptions, the pro¬ 
slavery policy, when he knows that at the last 
Presidential election scores of thousands of 
Scandinavian foreigners voted for Fremont, and 
a larger proportion of them sustained Fremont 
than of native-born citizens. He knows that 
they were voting for Freedom, when the favorite 
of his friends, Joel T. Headley, was leading on 
in the Fillmore movement; to which, above all 
things else, Fremont’s defeat is due. If Mr. 
Banks means to charge on foreigners, that in 
past years they have sustained the Democratic 
parly, with its pro slavery policy, it comes with 
all ill-grace from him who, up to the time that 
he joined a Know Nothing council, in the city 
of Washington, in 1854, had sustained that same 
party and that same poliey. 

The whole project of the nomination of Mr. 
Banks, holding such a position as he does, was 
conceived for the purpose of breaking down 
the Republican organization in such a quiet 
and gradual manner, so that the honest men 
attached to it should be unconscious of what 
was going on. This is seen in forcing Mr. 
Banks on the Republicans while he was hold¬ 
ing allegiance to a hostile party, and at the 
same time protesting that he was a Republi¬ 
can. It is seen in Mr. Banks thrusting the 
Know Nothing issue into the campaign, both 
in his letters and speeches, and in his cautious j 
omission to do anything which shall commit 
him to the Republican Platform, made at Phil¬ 
adelphia, and the organization there effected. 
It is seen in the call'for the Ratification Meet¬ 
ing, “ without distinction of political creed or 
organization" and in the invitations given to 
Fillmore men to co-operate in it. It is seen in 
the Know Nothing resolution passed at that 
meeting. The process still goes on. Some 
county and district Conventions have been 
called, which have been called, not as Re¬ 
publican Conventions, but inviting “all the 
friends of Mr. Banks.” Nor is this all. The 
Republican and Banks American Conven¬ 
tions, except for Governor, nominated dis¬ 
tinct tickets for Lieutenant Governor and oth- 
State offices. Mr. Banks declines to say which 
ticket he supports; and it is rather an anomaly 
in politics, that a party shall have a candidate 
for one office who does not support its other 
candidates. The Republicans would hardly 
have supported William L. Dayton for the Vice 
Presidency, if he had refused to support Fre¬ 
mont for the Presidency. It is, however, now 
proposed for the Republicans to abandon cer¬ 
tain candidates on their ticket, and substitute 
Amerioans for them- The Americans demand 
that Oliver Warner and Velorus Taft, who vo¬ 
ted against the fourteen-years Know Nothing 
amendment in the last Legislature, shall be 
stricken from the ticket. Thus it is proposed 
to make Know Nothingism a test of Re¬ 
publicanism, and to proscribe every Republi¬ 
can who will not pledge himself to its proscrip¬ 
tive measures, 

It is quite possible that the earnest Republi¬ 
cans would forego their opposition to Mr- 
Banks, if they had the same confidence in his 
fidelity to the Anti-Slavery cause, derived from 
his long devotion to it, that they have in the 
fidelity of Governor Chase and William H. 
Seward. They might then say that, notwith¬ 
standing his dubious relations to existing par¬ 
ties, if once elected, he would immediately ally 
himself with the Republican cause, and consol¬ 
idate its supporters into one well-defined party, 
clear of all nativism. It is even now whisper¬ 
ed, by some of his friends, when they converse 
with the Republicans, that, only elect him, he 
will crush out the Americans. This is, how¬ 
ever, jn direct conflict with the statements of 
Hon. Timothy Davis and his other friends, that 
he is in full communion with the American 
party. And, furthermore, the Republican op¬ 
ponents of Mr. Banks charge that they fail to 
find in his past career any evidence that the 
strength of his Anti-Slavery connections will 
bring him right in the end. They charge, on 
the other hand, that he has done what he could 
to dilute and weaken the Anti-Slavery senti¬ 
ment ; and that when questioned, when a can¬ 
didate for the Speakership, as to his party re¬ 
lations, by Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, he 
mentioned that he y«s nominated as a member 
of Congress by the “regular Demooratio party” 
and the “ American party,” but ignored on his 
answer all connection with the Republican 
party. They also freely quote against him his 
Bpeech made in Wall street, last September, in 
which he uttered doctrines least to be expect¬ 
ed from one who .contemplated with a patriot’s 
dread the aggressions of the Slave Rower. Re 
there gaid-; 

“I speak for that portion of the Northern 
people, in another part of the Confederacy, with 
whom I am associated, and not for you. The 
question is not that we shall legislate against 
the South upon the subject of Slavery. It is 
not tiiatTre shall legislate upon the question of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, jVe don’t raise the 
question whether, in the future extension of opr 
I territory, Slavery shall be prohfbjted or not. 
Wc lay aside all these questions, and we stand 


upon this distinct, simple proposition, that that 
which gave peace to the country in 182(1, and 
that which secured the peace of the country in 
1850, ought to be made good by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, with the consent of 
the American people. This is all we ask—no 
more, no less, no better, and no worse—that the 
spirit of the acts of 1820 and 1860 shall be 
made good in 1866 by the American people— 
of the South, let me say, as well as of the 
North, in the place of the conflagration, mur¬ 
der, and civil war, that now prevail in Kansas. 
To do this, no legislation is required, and it is 
not necessary that the halls of Congress should 
he again opened to agitation. We desire the 
election of a President of the United States, 
with simple views, and a determined will, who 
will exert the influence of the Government in 
that portion of the Territory of the United 
States, and allow the people of this country to 
settle the question of Slavery there for them¬ 
selves. We ask no more than this. * * * 
This will remove all questions of agitation, will 
give the country again the peace and quiet 
which it had in 1852.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Banks will be 
voted for by a majority of the Anti-Slavery 
voters in the State, and his election is advocated 
by many of onr best men, like Charles Francis 
Adams, than whom no abler or more reljpble 
champion of our cause lives. Outside, however, 
of persons holding office, the nomination of Mr. 
Banks, with the position he occupies, is uni¬ 
versally disapproved, and the support he receives 
from them is enforced by party discipline, or 
yielded as a political necessity. Some say it is 
necessary in order to defeat Gardner, who is 
the incarnation of all villainy; while others say 
that Mr. Banks, when elected, will see his own 
interests, and those interests alone are sufficient 
to make him do right. 

The Republican opponents of Mr. Banks, 
who in party nomenclature are styled “straight 
Republicans,” have started a campaign paper, 
which is conducted with a good deal of boldness 
and ability, and have also issued a call for a 
Republican Convention to assemble in Boston, 
on October 16th, ‘I to nominate a Republican 
ticket of candidates who belong to the Repub¬ 
lican party, and no other.” They have among 
that number many long-tried friends of the 
cause, some of whom aided nearly twenty years 
ago ii organizing the Liberty Party, and have 
signalized their devotion since in many a well- 
fought battle. It is said they will adopt the 
ticket nominated by the Republican Convention 
at. Worcester, with the exception of Mr. Banks. 
They have the sympathy of the Free State Ger¬ 
man papers of the West; and the Chicago Trib¬ 
une, Milwaukie Sentinel , and Milwaukee Free 
Democrat, have also condemned Mr. Banks in 
his present Know Nothing position, and ap¬ 
proved the poliey of the Republicans who op¬ 
pose his election. 

My letter is too long drawn out, and I must 

If Mr. Banks is elected, it is to be hoped that 
he will see the folly and impotence of the at¬ 
tempt to force his Native Americanism on the 
Republican party of the nation, and that he will 
be convinced that political success, as well as 
the arrest of the progress of the Slave Power, 
can never be accomplished by intruding such 
offensive issues into the councils of Anti-Slavery 
men. If he shall rightly recognise the future, 
he will have an opportunity to render a service 
to the country, as Governor of Massachusetts, 
not less valuable than any he has ever rendered 
at Washington. 

Confidence Wanted. —The Journal of Com¬ 
merce says, truthfully: 

“ The public mind is too much excited to 
consider calmly the causes which have led to 
the present trouble, and any argument on this 
subject would now be wasted. All eyes are 
seeking a remedy for existing burdens, and to 
this we direct our attention. There is as much 
actual wealth in the country as there was two 
months ago; and the great want now felt in 
every department of trade and finance is con¬ 
fidence. Whatever tends to destroy or even 
to weaken public confidence, at such a crisis, is 
in the highest degree reprehensible; while the 
efforts of all who have the interests of the coun¬ 
try at heart should be directed to sustain and 
increase it.” 

The aspect of monetary affairs is already 
more hopeful, and, with prudence, the “panic” 
will soon be over. Rotten concerns everywhere 
may go to ruin—the more tRe better, if without 
panic—and undoubtedly some honest and good 
ones, but most of the latter will evidently get 
up and be prosperous again. As a thunder¬ 
shower clears the air, so occasionally does a 
“panic” benefit the business world by purify¬ 
ing it; but no one likes the shower or panic to 
be too severe. 

Emigration to Mexico. —The Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment is endeavoring to promote emigration 
to that country. An exchange says -. 

“ A grant has been made,for the establish¬ 
ment of a line 'of steamers between New Or¬ 
leans and Vera Cruz, with compensation for 
carrying the mails, with an equivalent for 
the passage money of emigrants in an allow¬ 
ance of duties upon cargoes of goods that , may 
be imported. The Mexican Government offers 
to each emigrant a free passage in these steam¬ 
ers, with twenty-five acres of land and a lot in 
what is desigued to be a central village of each 
oolony that may be thus established. The em¬ 
igrant is allowed three years to refund the pas¬ 
sage money; if it be not paid at the end of 
that time, the emigrant engages to pay five per 
cent, annual interest upon it., and tha Govern¬ 
ment takes a mortgage upon the "land which he 
has received.” 

The most important feature of this movement 
is, that it is expected that free colored people 
will avail themselves of it. In Mexico, they 
will find a warm climate, and an absence of that 
colorphobia which disgraces so large a part of 
this nation. Going to Mexico is by no means 
such an undertaking as going to Liberia—the 
only drawback is in the prospect that Mexico 
may be yet “ annexed ” to the United States, 
when the colored people^might again have to 
contend with the prejudice against their hue. 

Canadian Progress. —The Canadas are 
prospering wonderfully, notwithstanding their 
cold climate. Compare their progress with 
that of the slave States, notwithstanding the 
superior advantages of the latter in climate 
and soil, and free Canada will take the palm. 
We quote the subjoined from the Montreal 
Gazette : 

“ The population of Canada may be safely 
stated at almost, if not quite, two millions and 
a half. Wbpn it is remembered that in 1848 
the population of the United Provinces wqs bqt 
1,500,000, the rate of increase in ten years is 
indeed something to boast of. Two-thirds add¬ 
ed to the population of a country, with such 
variety of soil and climate, in that time, we be¬ 
lieve, without precedent. The increase of the 
United States during the ten years ending 1860 
was thirty-five and a half per cent.; that of 
Upper Canada during the ten years from 1841 
to 1851, one hundred and four and a half per 
cent.; and now for the whole Province, since 
1848, it is sixty-five to seventy per cent., or 
pearly double the rate of increase of the United 
States. The third of a century is generally 
reckoned as a generation. During that period, 
the population of Canada has increased from 
682,0Q0 to 2,500,090, or move than twice 
doubled itself. In fact, our population dqpbles 
itself in rather less than fifteen years. If tbp 
ratio of increase be continued, Canada will 
have, at the beginning of the next century, 
20,000,000 of inhabitants. Nor is it in popula¬ 
tion alone that Canadian progress is remarka¬ 
ble. The splendid success of our ocean steam¬ 
ers, (the arrival of one of which, after a pas¬ 
sage of less than ten days, we chronicle this 
qiorning,) marks the strides of Canadian com¬ 
merce ; and the great Provincial -Exhibition 
just terminated here, imperfect as it was in 
several respects, yet showed that, both in agri¬ 
culture and manufactures, our day of small 
things and slow things had passed away, and 
we were entering on a competition with the 
world. No one can stroll through the streets 
of this city, the commercial metropolis of the 
Province, seeing everywhere splendid ware- 
houses^ beautiful churches, and fine mansions, 
in course of ereetion, and fail to see the marks 
of progress at once swift and sure. At the 
west and south of us, long grievous accounts of 
commercial disaster come to us. Montreal 
keeps good heart and good faith, and goes qui¬ 
etly on with bpr business. And the other day, 
f hen the citizens yiere asked to lend for exhi¬ 
bition, fop the gratification of their fellov?-citi¬ 


zens and visiters, some ot tneir art. treasures, 
the display of paintings was such as to show 
that with the acquisition of wealth had come 
the taste to spend it well.” 

Judge Curtis. —This gentleman gives the 
following reason for his resignation of his 
Judgeship, in a private letter to a friend 

“If I had consulted only my own wishes, I 
should probably have retained the place. If I 
had added to these the implied obligation (the 
force of which I feel) to retain permanently 
an office whose tenure has been made perma¬ 
nent for wise reasons, I certainly should not 
have resigned it, save from considerations 
which seemed to me imperative. 

“ The salary attached to the office is utterly 
inadequate to afford a comfortable home for 
my family at Washington, while in attendance 
on the Court there, and to pay my other neces¬ 
sary expenses. There has not been one year, 
since I was in office, that I have not expended 
my entire private income, and some years I have 
exceeded it; and certainly you will agree that at 
Washington I have not lived extravagantly. 
Indeed, I have lived in such a way as neither 
my family nor myself have ever been accus¬ 
tomed to, aud, I must be allowed to think, in 
such a way as is not consistent with the digni¬ 
ty of the office I have held.” 

It will not reflect credit upon this nation 
abroad, the faet that one of its Supreme Judges 
has resigned office because his salary is so 
small that he cannot support a family upon it. 
Either the Judge is in fault, or the country is- 

Douglas Jerrold. —The literary friends of 
the late Mr. Jerrold have succeeded in raising 
the sum of $10,000 for the widow and daugh¬ 
ter of the distinguished writer. The sum will 
be expended in purchasing an annuity for them. 
It seems that Blanchard Jerrold, a talented 
son of the better-known Douglas Jerrold, does 
not like the “Remembrance performances,” 
and according to his story there was little need 
of them. He Bays, in a card to the British 
public: 

“ My father left properly sworn at Doctors’ 
Commons at £1,600. In addition to this sum, 
my mother held a poliey in her own right, on 
my father’s life, value £1,000; other items 
raise the total sum to £3,000. The copyrights 
of my father’s plays realize an average income 
of £100. More, the position of the members 
of my father’s family would have enabled them, 
had there been need for their exertions, to sup¬ 
ply any deficiency the above property could not 
cover. It is due to the memory of my father 
that the public should know that he left a suf¬ 
ficiency for my mother and sister; and that 
the love of his own kindred, in any case, would 
have jnsured this sufficiency.” 

The son objected to receive “ anything wear¬ 
ing the appearance of charity,” but we pre¬ 
sume will not refuse to recieve the money col- 

Arrival of Three Persons Rescued from the 

Wreok of the Central America. 

New York, Oct. 5.—The barque Bremen ar¬ 
rived here this morning, with J. Tice, second en¬ 
gineer; Alexander Grant, fireman; and G. W. 
Dawson, passenger, of the Central America, 
having been rescued by the British brig Mary, 
from Cardenas for Queenstown, and transferred 
to the Bremen. 

Mr. Tice states, that after the Central Amer¬ 
ica went down, he drifted on a plank 72 hours. 
On the fourth morning he drifted by a boat, and 
succeeded in getting into her, and on the fifth 
day he picked up Mr. Grant, who had then been 
five days on a portion of the hurricane deck of 
the steamer. Mr. Grant having swam to the 
boat, the two then pulled for the hurricane deck, 
and took from it Mr. Dawson, the passenger. 
There had been twelve men on it—George Bud- 
diugton, the third engineer; John Bank, coal- 

passer; Patrick Card, coal-passer;-Evers, 

a fireman; and six passengers, names unknown; 
all of whom, one by one, died and fell off into 
the sea. Mr. Tice, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Dawson, 
were eight days without water or provisions, thq 
sea most of the time making a complete breach 
over thpm. The second day after the steamer 
went down, they saw a number of passengers 
on pieces of the wreck, but could not assist 
them. The rescued are in a sad condition, being 
badly bruised and covered with boils. 

The Mammoth Steamship Great Eastern. 

This nautical leviathan is represented as rap¬ 
idly approaching completion. She- is to be 
launched in October, and will make her first 
trip in February. The London News of Sept. 
8 th says: 

“ The hull is entire, its double machinery 
in and fitted, the bulwarks are partly up, and 
the internal fittings in such a forward state 
as to show the launch is near at hand, and 
that, if necessary, the Great Eastern could be 
ready to make her first voyage by Christmas 
next. Nearly 1,60 J men are employed on her 
daily, and though, when spread about her 
acres of upper and lower decks, they seem but 
few, they are in reality quite enough for the 
work, and under their incessant efforts each 
hour records great progress made. Already 
some of the cabins are finished and fitted to 
show the style of the arrangements which are 
intended to prevail throughout. The paddle 
and screw engines, when worked together at 
their highest power, will exert an effective force 
of not leBS than eleven thousand jive hundred 
horse power, or sufficient to raise 200,000 gal¬ 
lons of water to the top of the monument in 
less than one minute, or to drive the machine¬ 
ry of all the cotton mills in Manchester. The 
consumption of coal to produce this amount 
of locomotive force is estimated at about 250 
tons per day. 

The South and the Trapt Society. 

The Southern papers are not content with 
the course of the American Tract Society, in 
ignoring the relation of master and slave, and 
even the existence of Slavery, and in expurga¬ 
ting from its publications the writings of even 
Southern men upon the subject that everybody 
talks about, that all the papers write abput, 
that all the people think about. The fact is, 
the Southern people know that such abject sub¬ 
mission cannot be honest; they accept the act, 
but they will not trust the men who perform it; 
they despise the subserviency which they eom- 
jnand.— Providence Journal. 

Aptioph Cqllop. 

It gives us much gratification to learn that 
this institution opens with the largest entering 
class it has ever recieved, and that everything 
is going on well so far as the internal instruc¬ 
tion and administration of the College is con¬ 
cerned. These facts are most cheering. For 
if Antioch can sustain itself and go ahead 
prosperously with all its financial burdens, ancj 
retain its popularity, how mueii more might it 
accomplish for Westerp education pud Chris¬ 
tianity, if it were freed from every embar¬ 
rassment 1 

Shipments of Produce to Europe. 

The present movements in trade are peculiar. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in 
selling bills of exchange, we learn from the 
Herald that the shipments of produce from 
New York to Europe on Wednesday, prin¬ 
cipally breadstuff's, were valued at $197,450. 
Inpluded in the shipments were $32,00(7 worth 
of cotton, $20,000 of sugar and $16,000 of crude 
turpentine. A similar shipment, valued at 
about $80,000, was made at Philadelphia ou 
Tuesday. The proceeds of these shipments, 
under the present circumstances, must retqrn 
in specie. If New Orleans and Mobile, large 
shipments of cotton are being made to Europe, 
while from Baltimore, Richmond, and Charles¬ 
ton, shipments of breadstuffs are also being 
made to some extent. Among the charter 
movements at New York on Wednesday, two 
Bremen vessels were taken up to load with 
American produce for Australia, including 
flour, &c. 

Erqm Kansas. 

St. Louis , Oct. 5.—The Quindaro Chindowan 
says that over one thousand Missourians have 
entered the Kansas lands, between Quindaro 
and Weston. Well-informed Missourians de¬ 
clare that their object is a political one, and 
that the evidence of a concert of action along 
the whole border is becoming apparent, 
violence is apprehended. 

Georgia State Election, 

Augusta, Ga., Oct. 5 .—The election for Gov¬ 
ernor and Congress took place in this State to¬ 
day. In this city it passed off very auietly. A 
few scattering ret\irnS are in, which indicate 
the election of Judge Brown, Dem., as Gov¬ 
ernor. His majority will probably be 10,(1,00 
qr 12,000. The Democrats, it is likely, vyil^ 


also be successful in nearly all the Congres¬ 
sional districts. 

Tie Rhode Island Central Bank. 

Providence, Oct. 5.—The Rhode Island Cen¬ 
tral Bank was temporarily enjoined on Satur¬ 
day, on application of the Bank Commissioners- 
Their assets are believed to be considerably 
above their liabilities. 


The receipt of Rev. E. H. Chapin for the 
manufacture of this lusus Americani is, “ Take 
a plebeian rascal and a million of dollars, and 
let them simmer slowly together.” 


Quebec, Oct. 6.—The steamer Anglo-Saxon, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 23d ult., has 
arrived. 

The America arrived ont on the 20th, and 
the Vanderbilt in the morning and the Atlantic 
at Dight on the 22d. 

The news from Europe is of very little im¬ 
portance. 

Gen. Reid had died before Delhi. Another 
mutiny at Bombay had beeD repressed. Lord 
Elgin’s mission to Calcutta was understood to 
relate to the transfer of Indian troops to China. 

The merchants of Calcutta have petitioned 
the Queen to, take control of India. General 
Banks, who Commanded in the engagement at 
Lucknow, was killed. The India Company has 
accepted the proffer of European and Ameri¬ 
can company’s steamers, for the conveyance of 
troops by the overland route. 

It is firmly denied that France is seeking a 
closer alliance with Russia. 

The workmen at Ghent were on a strike, and 
a rising was feared. 

It was believed that the crisis in Spanish af¬ 
fairs was over, and that there would be no 
change in the Cabinet. The cause of the 
trouble was the refusal of the Queen to remove 
General Concha from the Governorship of 

Four vessels had sunk in the harbor of Gaeta, 
and forty lives lost. 

England refuses to give up the island of 
Penam to Turkey. 

The election in Moldavia is largely in favor 
of the Union._ 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The New York Post gives some “advice to 
the tillers of the soil,” from which we take the 
following sensible and timely remarks: 

“The revolt in India is the harbinger of fam¬ 
ine ; one hundred and eighty millions of human 
creatures will need large supplies of food from 
the products of other regions. The army of 
India, the transport fleet for that army and its 
supplies, the necessities growing out of the dis¬ 
turbed state of that great English dependency, 
will call for much of our surplus beef, pork, and 
flour. The two last-named articles are the pro¬ 
duct of every year, but beef requires years of 
nourishment before it is ready for use. The 
wicked, wanton, waste of breeding powe/, which 
is the besetting sin of American farmers, onght 
to be cheeked. Every farmer ought to be re¬ 
quired to give au account of himself, who kills 
a female calf. We ought to preserve every 
‘cow-calf’ for five years to come. By this 
method we might soon have a supply of beef, 
not only for ourselves, but for any emergency 
abroad.” 

With the characteristic industry of the Gen¬ 
eral Post Office Department, the business of the 
dead letter bureau for the quarter which will 
expire on Wednesday next is already com¬ 
pleted. Some 40,000 letters for foreign coun¬ 
tries were duly returned last week. The results 
show, that of the letters originating in and des¬ 
tined for the United States, 2,189 were found 
to contain money, amounting in the aggregate 
to $12,655—a less number of letters, with about 
$800 more money, than in the previous quarter. 
It is gratifying to know, that by the present 
regular and prompt system of operation the 
Department, as the agent of the great public, 
has succeeded in restoring to its rightful owners 
about nine-tenths of the money that has travelled 
all over the United States ; been subjected to 
the care and handling of hundreds of postmas¬ 
ters ; offered and advertised; remailed to the 
dead-letter office; and then, without addititonal 
expense, safely returned to the original sender. 


Boggs has been tried by the British authorities 
at Hong Kong, for piracy, anjj sentenced to 
transportation for life. The London Times’s 
correspondent communicates the following sin¬ 
gular aud truly aggravating particulars of the 
crime and criminal: 

“ His name would do for a villain of the 
Blackboard class, but in form and feature he 
was the hero of a sentimental novel; as he 
stood in the dock, bravely battling for his life, it 
seemed impossible that that handsome boy could 
be the pirate whose name had been for three 
years connected with the boldest and bloodiest 
acts of piracy. It was a face of feminine beau¬ 
ty. Not a down upon the upper lip, large lus¬ 
trous eyes, a mouth the smile of which might 
woo coy maiden, affluent black hair not care¬ 
lessly parted, hands so small and so delicately- 
white that they would create a sensation in Bel¬ 
gravia—such was the Hong Kong pirate, Eli 
Boggs. It has been proved that he had board¬ 
ed a junk, and destroyed, by cannon, pistol, 
and Bword, fifteen men; and that, having 
forced all the rest overboard, he had fired at 
one of the victims who had clutched a rope 
and held on astern. No witness, however, could 
prove that he saw a man die from a blow or 
shot struck or fired by the pirate. The jury, 
moved by his youth and courage, and straining 
hard their consciences, acquitted him of the 
murder, but found him guilty of piracy. He 
was sentenced to be transported for life. 

The Cunningham case has turned up once 
more in the Supreme Court, on the petition of 
the defendant to remove her bogus-baby trial 
from the Court of Sessions to the court above. 
The petition, after argument, was granted. 

The Boston Traveller, which swallowed np 
three good Republican papers, (the Atlas, Tel¬ 
egraph, and Chronicle,) with the promise to be 
itself a better Republican paper than them all, 
has at length swallowed itself, and become the 


The advance sheets of tjie catalqgus of 
Male College show that the total number of 
undergraduate students in that institution is 
437, which is seven more than the average of 
the last ten years. The classes number as fol¬ 
lows: Seniors 93, Juniors 109, Sophomores 
117, and Freshmen 118. Thirty-three stu¬ 
dents come from States south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, including represenatives from the 
District oftSolumbia, Maryland, Virginia, Geor¬ 
gia, Florida, 4-labama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tejas, polifornia, Missouri, and Kentucky. 

It is stated that there are now two cargoes of 
sugar in Georgetown, D. C., on which the loss, 
in consequence of the reduced prices, is forty 
thousand dollars. 

The Mormons are breaking np their quarters 
in all the Eastern States, preparatory, as is 
surmised, to a general migration to Utah. 

There was quite a frost up the Hudson river 
or Tuesday night, and the railroad track was 
so thickly coated as to materially delay the pro¬ 
gress of the trains. 

The Baris correspondent of the New York 
2Y$ung give? SUfee particulars of the 4’Deri- 
qan artists residing tfiere. Greenongh is at 
work on a has relief illustrating the life of 
Franklin, intended for the pedestal of his 
statue of Franklin in Boston. He has in his 
studio two works finished this winter. The 
first is an Indian returned to the grounds of 
his forefathers, seated on a log by a fire kindled 
in the cleared forest. It is to be put'in bronze, 
and has been purchased 0 a Bfostoni'an. The' 
seebnd vydrk is a cupid 'seated on a tortoise, 
with head upraised ; his hands as well as wings 
are tied behind him; his feet are also tied, 
and there is a look on his handsome face which 
plainly says, “ Was there ever such a bore ? ” 
The clumsy slow tortoise serves as a good foil to 
the youthful beauty of the cupid, aud these is 
something yery comical in his exquisite tor- 

The barque Kershaw, of Chicago, and last 
from that port, has lately reached Liverpool, 
after a passage of twenty-sis days from Quebec. 
This is the second vessel sent from Chicago to 
Liverpool, and she was commanded by Captain 
Pierce, who successfully navigated the first ope, 
the D.eah ftiehmond. The barque ^ershaw 
carried opt a grain freight, and 'fipr peculiar 
model and'yi^ mage fier'e^uite & curiosity to tJfe 


hundreds of people who visited her at Liver¬ 
pool. She will remain this fall and winter in 
the British coasting trade, and in the ensning 
spring return to Chicago with a cargo of mer¬ 
chandise.! 

Daniel S. Morrison was recently lost in an 
immense cornfield in Hot Spring county, Ar¬ 
kansas, and wandered about for three days, 
trying to find his way out. He was found on 
the fourth day by his negroes, who went out to 
search for him. An exchange thinks that Mr. 
Morrison might possibly have imbibed some 
of the corn juice, in the shape of whisky, be¬ 
fore he wandered into the field, which would 
sufficiently account for such a singular ob- 
fustication of his bump of locality. 

The Chicago Press says the Western harvest 
is completed, and more abundant than ever. 
Corn, barley, oats, bnckwheat, hay, fall feed, 
and potatoes, are all secure and good. We 

“A large store of choice butter will be added 
to the dairy products of the summer, which 
were never equalled in quantity nor exceeded in 
quality. All kinds of roots and garden vegeta¬ 
bles turn out well. We never saw so great an 
abundance of fine cabbages, and there are 
onions, beets, turnips, &o., to match. And to 
these bounties are to be added all sorts of fruits 
in profusion.” 

A bloody affray occurred at the firemen’s 
turn-out on the 16^b, in New York. A gang 
. of rowdies assaulted the members of fire com¬ 
pany No. 41, in which missiles and deadly 
weapons were freely UBed. Two young men 
were mortally wounded, and others injured. 

The Hartford Times states that the Emperor 
of Russia has presented to Hon. Thomas H. 
Seymour, the American Minister at his Court, 
a beautiful table, made from a peculiar stone 
or marble taken from the Siberian mine3. The 
entire cost of the article was seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. It has arrived at New 
York. The Grand Duke Constantine has or¬ 
dered a vase for Governor Seymour, the cost 
of which will he five thousand five hundred dol¬ 
lars. The general opinion is, that such presents 
cannot be constitutionally received by those in 
the employ of the United States Government. 

Two of the most extensive factories at Co¬ 
hoes, N. Y., have suspended work, it is said, in 
consequence of the high price of cotton, i 

The London Times declares May, June, July, 
and August, to have been the hottest months 
ever experienced in England. 

James Elliot, a boat captain, was crushed to 
death between two canal boats, at Harrisburgh, 
Pa., on Tuesday. 

The U. S. practicing ship Preble arrived at 
Annapolis on Sunday. It was rumored that 
this vessel was lost in the Btorm which founder¬ 
ed the Central America. She had on board 
one hundred boys. 

The store of S. & B. Curtis & Co., dealers 
in silks and fancy velvets, Philadelphia, was 
entered on the 27th, and $6,000 worth of stuffs 
taken. They were robbed in March last of 
$7,000. The robbers were the same, it is 
thought, ou both occasions. 

The list of disasters to sea-going American 
vessels daring September is unusually heavy 
for a single month. It embraces no less than 
thirty-two vessels totally lost, namely: two 
steamers, three ships, four barques, five brigs, 
aud eighteen schooners. Besides these, there are 
two reported missing, and whieh it is very im¬ 
probable will ever be heard of again, and ten 
others which went ashore within the month, 
but not given over, though several of them 
may probably never be got afloat again. The 
total value of the vessels lost, and their cargoes, 
i including the treasure on the Central America, 
is $3,172,100. Thfe is the value of property 
totally lost exclusive of damages to vessels not 
, amounting to a total loss, and of partial losses 
of cargo. The aggregate losses by marine dis¬ 
asters since the first of January is $14,758,300. 

Illinois, especially during the la3t ten years, 
has been rapidly developing her resources. The 
population is now about 1,500,000, and eighty 
millions of dollars have been expended for rail¬ 
roads, which, with the watere of the Mississippi, 
Illinois river, the Michigan canal, and lake com¬ 
munications, afford a cheap and convenient 
means for the transportation of her products 
to every market. About one million acres of 
the company’s lands have already been sold, 
and many flourishing villages evince the rapidly- 
increasing prosperity of the country. 

Rev. M. D. Conway, late of Washington city, 
now of Cincinnati, proposes to lecture on Wash¬ 
ington—its Congressmen, clergy, lobby mem¬ 
bers, &c., &c.—this winter. 

N. P. Willis, who has been excursionizing 
and lionizing lately at Nantucket, Cape Cod, 
aud “all along shore,” has returned to his home 
1 at “Idlewild” for the winter. 

A common-road locomotive, built by Mr. 

■ Richard Dudgeon, has for several days been 
running in Grand street, Broadway, and other 
thoroughfares, and has made a trip to Harlem 
and back. Its speed is about equal to the 
average speed of horses in stages, and seems 
to be controlled with as much ease and more 
certainty. The popular notions that horses 
would be alarmed by such vehicles, and that 
they cannot ascend hills on acoount of their 
wheels slipping, are refuted by the performance 
of this engine, which has met with no case of 
difficulty of this nature, although it has run for 
a considerable part of several flays in crowded 
streets, followed by crowds of noisy boys.— N. 
FI Post. 

The Atlantic Cable. —A correspondent of 
the London Star —a “Working Mechanic”— 
suggests that the cable should be anchored, be- 
? ginning at, about 50 miles from the shore, and 
then again at the next 50, and so on till the 
current is reached. Then, at the current, an¬ 
chor as often as required, keeping the ship in a 
slanting direction against the stream, so as to 
1 lay the anchors one after the other in their 
proper places. He believes that in this way 
1 the cable could be made perfectly secure. 

Seventeen slaves escaped across the Qhio 
river lately, from .Washington, Ry., and on 
being pursued, o.ne desperate follow made fight. 

■ fip was retaken, but only, after he had danger- 

■ ously wounded two of his captors. The rest 
of the fugitives escaped. 


breathed out a sentiment of grateful, satisfied 
feeling to them; and may we not hope that the 
ministrations of his pastor and friends were 
balm to the troubled spirit, as well as to the 
wounded body? For who shall inquire into 
the communings of a soul with its Maker in 
that trying hour ? Who shall shorten the arm 
of Jehovah, or limit his mercy to his-suffering 
and smitten creature, the work of his own 
hands ? 


WANTED. 

WANTED, fti every 


says the following is 
of the stock of seve- 
in that city, on Thurs- 


The New York Times 
a comparative statement 
ral articles in first hands i 
day: 

Coffee, packages 
Sugars, hhds. - 
Sugars, bags - 
Sugars, boxes - 


Pork, bbls. - - - 17.904 16,225 

Beef, bbls. and tierces - 14,438 5 863 

Tobacco, domestic, hhds. - 7 199 7,862 

Tobacco, Spanish, bales - 3,303 11,844 

Not of that Family. —A man whose ap 
pearance indicated that he was siagseriogfrom 
the excessive weight of a brick in his hat, be 
ing asked if he was a “ Son of Temperance,” 
replied, “ Hie, no—no relation—not even an 
hie, acquaintance.” 

Our Native Forests furnish us with Nature’s 
own remedy for all lung complaints. Dr. Wis- 
,tar, in his Balaam, combines the essential qual¬ 
ities of the Cherry Bark with Tar Water. It 
has cured many cases of seated Consumption. 


BALTIMORE! MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 6,1837, 

Flour, Howard Street - ■ • $5.50 @ 0 

Flour, City Mills.5.60 @ 5 

Rye Flour.6.00 (a) 6 

Corn Meal • ..3.50 @ 4 

Wheat, white ...... 1.05 @ 1 

Wheat, red ....... 1.05 @ 1 

Corn, white. 70 @ 

Corn, yellow ...... 74 @ 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 70 @ 

Rye, Virginia. 60 @ 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 25 @ 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 25 @ 

Clover Seed ...... 7.50 @ 7 

Timothy Seed.2.75 @ 2 

Hay, Timothy ...... 15.00 @20 

Hops. . 7 @ 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1 

Bacon, Shoulders. 13i@ 

Bacon, Sides. 15J@ 

Bacon, Hams. 14|@ 

Pork, Mess. 25.00 '@00 

Pork, Prime. 20.00 @20 


THE PROGRESS OF SLAVERY 

UNITED STATES. 


Lard, in barrels. 14 @ 

Lard, in kegs. 16 @ 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 00 @ 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 

Wool, Pulled 00 @ 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 60 @ 

Butter, Western, in kegs ■ . 14 @ 

Butter, Roll. 23 @ 

Cheese. 10 @ 

Coffee, Rio. 11J@ 

Coffee, Java. 16|@ 


Flour, State brands .... $4.40 @ 4.61 

Flour, State brands, extra • . 4.70 @ 4.9( 

Flour, Western.4.40 @ 6.2( 

Flour, Southern.5.45 @ 5.6( 

Rye Flour.4.00 @ 5.2( 

Corn Meal ....... 4.15 (@ 4.6( 

Wheat, white.1.28 @ 1.3£ 

Wheat, red.1.18 @ 1,2c 

Corn, white. 70 (or It 

Com, yellow. 70 @ 7( 

Rye. 75 @ 71 

Oats. 42 @ 47 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.60 @ 3.75 

Hay - 60 @ 70 

Hops.. • 5 @ If 

Baoon, Shoulders • .... 00 @ 11 

Bacon, Sides. 10 @ OC 

Bacon, Hams. 12J@ 13 

Pork, Mess. 22.87 @23.0C 

Pork, Prime.18.03 @18 5G 

Beef. «... 14.00 @ 16.£ 

Lard, in barrels. I4J@ 14 

Lard, in kegs. 16 @ If 

Butter, Western ..... 16 @ 1 

Butter, State ...... 17 @ 2 

Che630 ........ 

Coffee, Rio. 101@ 11 

Coffee, Java. 15|@ It 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Washed. 46 @ 0( 

Wool, Pulled ...... 33 @ 0( 

Wool, Fleece, common • • 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Fleece, fine ■ ■ . 36 @ 51 

Cron, Scotch, Pig - - - • 28.00 @28 5 

Lime. Rockland - ■ - • • 1.05 @ O.Oi 

Lime, common ■ 75 @ 0 


18.03 @18 50 
14.00 @ 16.50 
14 14-J 


PHYSICIANS USE THE WIID CHERRY. 


ABRAHAM SKILLMAN,M. D., of Bound brook 


DR. S. S. PITCH’S “ SIX LECTURES,” 

38Q PH8W, engravings, bound, explanatory of tbe treat 
mem by which he cures Consumption, Asthma, Diseases 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys 
and Skin,. Female Complaints, Gravel, &c., sent by mail 
and postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 

Dr. S. S. FITCH, 


At 51 o’clock, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
the 26th ult,, an nntpward caBqalty occurred 
qpo.n the Anaeostia branch of the Potomac, 
and near the Bladensburg road bridge, which 
resulted in the death of Eugene B. Burr, sec¬ 
ond sou of Mr. David H. Burr, ex-Surveyor 
General of Utah. He was returning from a 
gunning trip of two or three days, in company 
with two friends, when, as he lifted his gun 
from his skiff, having the muzzle towards him, 
the hammer canght on the rib of the boat, par¬ 
tially raising from the cap, antj falling again, 
exploded, lodging a heavy load (oz. 1 J) of me- 
dium-sKed ^hql in his right side, tearing away 
a rib, and passing downwards through the 
right' lobe of the lungs. When shot, tie stag¬ 
gered back and fe(l near where ope of his com¬ 
rades was sitting,. qxclaimiDg, f Qh 1 wha,t a 
fool I was,” referring to his manney of patch¬ 
ing tiie gun. Etr. Manning, living near, was 
sent for, bqt qoqld i}a nothing, owing to a pal¬ 
sied arm , and although everything was done 
that could be by those around him, it was 
nearly eight o’clock before medical assistance I 
arrived. He was immediately carried to' the 
city, but nothing conld stop the tide that was , 
slowly but surely ebbing, and on Sunday, the 
27th, at five m(hutes before 'eight o’clock, he 
died. His parents, who were on Staten Island, : 
were telegraphed foy,’and they arrived Monday 
morning. ' He died In full possession of hjg f ac . 
ulties, in the 18 th year of his age. 

It seems far too little to say of him, how 
loved and valued he was by all who know him,. 
He had not entered on life’b more eorious du¬ 
ties, but the anq' firmness of purpose ' 

wbijh he displayed in the pursuit of those ac- ' 
! compllsh'ments which he had already made his 1 
; own, seemed to give earnest of success, had he ! 
j been permitted, in the dealings of Hod, to take 
a place in the rqqha °f nien;, and engage in the 
; “ Battle of Life.” Though called to leave us ' 
j by a path so painful and terrible, he suffered 1 
! no agonizing pains, no. grevio^a terrors in the ' 
view before him, bqt lay in a calm and peace¬ 
ful moo.d qntil hi 8 change came, and bis ba- 
numbed hand could no more feel *ho pressure 1 
of friendship, nor h\a glaring eye discern the ' , 
anxious qnd frenaied faces of the stricken 
watchers at his side; his very latest 
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no pains will 1)6 spared to present an aliractive 
uuspeU&ttv of vales, sketches, and poeuy, from Hie best 


Rev. F. II. Hedge, l3, D. “North ami Soma," 


I 'eoi v ^'i ) Uiai^Ciirti|8. S? 0 ^ n ‘*s» authoi of 

(e^ntan ‘Dead Secret,” etc. 

-ter °-£i aaw"»- 

J. T. Trowbridge, author of Wh'iiy, author of 

“Neighbor Jaekwopd-” -I olitteal Portraits,” etc. 


mion of authors is respectfully invited to 


the country, on or before the first day of 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS, 

O R Young Men of energy and intelligence, who . 

willing to spend the winter at the South <■ -nr 
are invited to correspond at once with 

1(ia MASON BROTHERS. 


TABLE OP CONTENTS. / 

Chap. I.—Comparative statements of tjie 
advance of the free and slave States in popu¬ 
lation. Gain of the free States steady, but not 
rapid. Comparative statements of the adyance 
of the free and slave States in area. Causes 
of the superior success and aptitude of the 
slave States in acquiring territory. Slavery 
as yet firmly maintained in the northern tier 
of slave States. The political power of'the 
slave States still formidable. 

Chap. II. —Considerations rendering it. 
probable that slavery will cease to exist in 
Missouri. Connection between slavery andi 
the prices of land. Missouri at present more 
inviting to the free emigrant than Virginia. 
Commanding position of Missouri. 
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probable that the emigration from the free 
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and Kentucky. Accumulated power of the 
population of the free StateB. No apology for 
slavery in the northern slave States. The 
right of emigration between the States. 
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holding whites. Tendency of slavery to expel 
the white race. Example of South Carolina.. 
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very in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, never within the control of Con¬ 
gress. Slavery obtained a footing in Missouri 
and Arkansas contrary to the intention of 
Congress. The Missouri Compromise was in 
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abolition commenced la 1835, and has retard¬ 
ed emancipation, shown to be untrue. Change 
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ginia in 1832. Abolition not seriously pro¬ 
posed. The alarm which then existed, in ref¬ 
erence to outlets for slaves, since removed. 
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of Hon. C. J. Faulkner and others a3 to sla¬ 
very. Emancipation in Virginia will bq long 
postponed, unless the. domestic slave trade is 
prohibited. 

Chap. XIV.—The extension of slavery 
profitable to the slave-breeding States, but in¬ 
jurious to tbe other Southern States. The ac¬ 
quisition of Cuba injurious to all the Southern 
Stares. Political power the sole object of ex¬ 
tending slavery. The agitation of slavery with 
a view to party ascendency. The South has 
not gained by agitation. 

Chap. XV.—Different views of the man¬ 
ner in which slavery may be extinguished. 
Slave labor immediately cheap, under certain 
' circumstances, but ruinous as a system. The 
Southern States have grown poorer by it. 
Mr. Tarver’s description of the results of cotton- 
growing. Free labor will encroach upon slave¬ 
ry, because really more efficient and profitable. 

Chap. XVI.—The decline of slavery will 
not be the decline of the South, but will ben¬ 
efit the South. The evils apprehended at the 
South, from the shutting up of slavery, are 
imaginary. Slaves will not multiply beyond 
the demand for them, and. the fall in their 
price will be insensible. The slave-breeding 
1 States alone interested in the extension of sla- 
, very. The question of race connected with 
, the question of slavery. 

Chap. XVII—The Union of the States is 
only endangered by that discontent of the 
slave States, which results from the impover- 
, iahing effects of slavery. Slavery itself, aud 
not tbe agitation of it, originates the feeling 
of disunion. Nullificati.-jn first aimed against 
tariffs. The mischtef w iU be abated, as the 
area of slavery fe diminished. Political quiet¬ 
ude the ordinary result of slavery. 

Chap. XVIII.—The population of Cuba- 
Actual number of slaves ; mipresentations cor¬ 
rected. Tendency of slavery in Cuba to disap¬ 
pear by increase of whites, tile mortality of the 
slaves, and emancipation under Spanish laws. 
Classification of agricultural pursuits. Char¬ 
acter aud increase of the Monteros, or yea® 
manry. Example of Porto Rico. Climate of 
Cuba. Salubrity. Adaptation to white labor. 
Possible change in the methods of the sugar 
culture. Resources aud desirability of the 
island. If annexed to the Union, the free 
laborers of the United States will assert their 
right to Cuba. __ 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER! 

"V/TISS CXJMMINS has chosen for the title of her new 
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MABEL VAUGHAN, 

And haa written a story which, for elegance of 'jjetion 
and limning interest, has rarely been equalled w any 
American lady. The question has been repe vdte( iiy ask- 
ed, Can Miss Cummins write another bool^ equal io The 
Lumplighter? We can answer this question now with 
perfect assurance, not only from ^vir own personal 
knowledge, but from the unqualified testimony of literary 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 


From the Springfield Republican. 

NATIONALIZATION OF THE IT. S. SUPREME 
COURT. 

It needs no argument to show that the Supremo 
Court of the United States has degenerated into 
a mere partisan and sectional instrument. The 
lamentable fact is palpable and undisguised. 
Its recent outrage upon public decency and pro¬ 
priety, in forcing upon the country a series of 
opinions upon the subject of Slavery, not re¬ 
quired by the case under consideration, and 
uttered for the sole purpose of giving a certain 
sacredness to the greatest partisan outrage ever 
committed by Congress—the annulment of the 
Slavery prohibition In the Territories—shows the 
extent to which that court has degenerated, and 
the uttefness of its prostitution to the uses of 
the Slavery-extending politicians. Is there no 
remedy for -this debasement of the Supreme 
Court?" 

Has the country no protection against this 
new and strange process, by which the poli- 
. tie!ans may get their most repulsive heresies 
transformed into law ? Must all the Executive 
and Judieial precedents of the past be ruthlessly 
denied and trampled down, whenever a reckless 
political gambler shall choose to coin some new 
theory in support of Slavery, which he can sell 
to the South for a consideration? 

The Supreme Court is looked upon as some¬ 
thing fixed and immovable—entirely beyond 
the reach of the people, and clothed with an au¬ 
thority nearly or quite absolute and despotic. 
Indeed, there are not wanting, among those who 
claim the name of Democrats, some who con¬ 
sider it a sort of treason, or something worse, 
to doubt the infallibility of the grave gentlemeu 
who occupy the Supreme Bench, or to hint at 
the possibility that they have uttered a mistaken 
opinion, or yielded to a corrupt influence. But 
the whole history of the Judiciary, in this and 
other countries, shows that judges are but weak 
aud erring men, often committing the saddest 
mistakes, and, alas I how often perverting their 
sacred office to the support of the wrong cause, 
■when backed by power and wealth, against the 
right which has only its own righteousness to 
sustain it. 

We said the Supreme Court is sectional. It 
is not only so in its general aim and the spirit 
of the majority of the judges; it is sectional in 
.its construction. This is seen at a glance by 
the following table of the judicial districts : 

FREE STATES. 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Rhode Island - 2,043,204 
% Vermont, Connecticut, and New 

York.3,182,306 

3. Now Jersey, and Pennsylvania - 2,801,341 

1. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mich¬ 
igan, .4,201,869 

Pour circuits. Total free population 12,834,120 

SLAVE STATES. 

4. Delaware, Maryland, and Vir¬ 

ginia . 1,383,912 

6. Alabama, Louisiana, and Ken¬ 
tucky . 1,443,394 

6. North Carolina, South Carolina, 

and Georgia - 1,249,161 

8. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis¬ 

souri .2,110,114 

9. Mississippi, and Arkansas - - 451,901 

Five circuits. Total free population 6,644,454 

Here Kentucky is twice included. If we de¬ 
duct her population from one circuit, we shall 
see that the five Southern judges represent but 
6,8§3,000 people, while the four Northern j udges 
represent 12,835,000. Under a fair apportion¬ 
ment, the North would have six of the nine 
j udges, and the South but three. 

We have reason to believe that the subject of 
a just and lair reorganization of the Supreme 
Court will be brought before the next Congress, 
aud will become a topic of the most serious and 
earnest discussion. It is too much to hope from 
a Congress constituted as that will be, that the 
measure will succeed. But it will be presented 
in such form that the whole country will see its 
intrinsic justice and propriety, and the decision 
against it will be so evidently based on sheer 
sectional and party grounds as to demonstrate 
how entirely the Supreme Court is relied upon 
and used as a political machine. Something 
will thus be gained in the presentation of the 
true bearings of the question to the people, and 
in the preparation of the public mind for the 
chqnge. If we cannot secure a Supreme Court 
immeasurably above the base partisan uses to 
which the present court degrades itself, then it 
were better that the whole thing should be rooted 
up, and a new oourt organized, that shall stand 
above the reach of such influences. 


LYNCHING AN ABOLITIONIST IN MISSISSIPPI, 

A correspondent of the Memphis Appeal, 
writing from Oxford, Miss., on the 1th inst., 
gives the following account of the manner in 
which an Abolitionist was lynched : 

“ On Friday night last, a man by the name of 
Snyder was brought here under arrest, charged 
with organizing an insurrection among the ne¬ 
groes in the neighborhood of Abbeyville, and 
was tried before the committing court the next 
day, and discharged. But before he had time 
to get out of the court-house, a meeting of the 
citizens was called. Mr. Yancy Wiley was 
called to the chair, aud made some inquiring 
remarks, which were answered by several of 
our influential citizens, somewhat recommend¬ 
ing mob law, which was received with applause; 
but this was cooled down by occasional speech¬ 
es from those opposed to it. After deliberating 
Some two hours, the prisoner agreed to re¬ 
main in jail one month, to enable him to pro¬ 
cure evidence of his innocence, which was put 
to a vote of the house, and rejected; after 
which, a committee of five was appointed to 
dispose of the matter. They agreed to accept 
his proposition, (one mouth’s imprisonment,) 
and the meeting adjourned. He (the prisoner) 
left the house for the jail under care of two 
constables, but on arriving at the gate he was 
pushed back, when the officers had to release 
their hold, which was immediately taken by 
two of the crowd. They proceeded to the end 
of the street leading north from the court¬ 
house. 

“ When they were about one hundred yards 
out of the corporation, they left the road about 
a quarter of a mile, and stopped. The man 
(Snyder) was asked to strip himself, which he 
did without a word. He was then asked to ac¬ 
knowledge the crime he was charged with. To 
this he said he had none to make; that he was 
innooent, &c. After keeping him naked near 
an hour, and consulting, it was proposed to let 
Mm have what he chose, and he was carried 
back to the jail. Awhile after eupper he was 
demanded of the jailor, who refused to let him 
out, but, upon persuading and explanation on 
the part of the people, he (the jailor) agreed to 
turn the prisoner out, not having any legal pro¬ 
cess to imprison him, which was done. He was 
taken a half-mile from town by a picked crowd, 
who were watched closely by outsiders. After 
remaining iu the woods about an hour aud a 
half, the crowd (who were scattered around as 
sentinels) met at a fence where ihe prisoner 
was. He was again told to strip, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to do without molestation; but when he 
was drawing his shirt, it was caught and fast- 
enad around his neck with the sleeves for a 
blindfold. A rope was then put around his 
neck to frighten him, but it had not its desired 
effect. He was allowed to stand in that posi¬ 
tion about fifteen minutes, when he was car¬ 
ried to the bottom of the hollow nearest to 
where they were, and tied around a tree. He 
was told what, was their intention : to lynch him 
until he told something. The lashing was com¬ 
menced by two, who used straps fastened to 
gtieks about ten inches long. After he had 
taken one hundred and sixty-seven lashes, he 
began to know something about it, but not 
enough to satisfy the lynchers; so they com¬ 
menced again with two other lynchers, and 
when the number had reached two hundred 
aud thirty eight lashes, he told the whole tale, 
which was this: He was to raise a company of 
some dozen blacks, who were to be furnished 
with arms (knives and pistols) by him, and go 
to llie houses of some of the wealthieaf farai 
lies, and get their money by frighteuing them. 
If they failed in this way, they were to kill the 
men and take it, when they were to get on the 
ears for Memphis, and then up the river to In¬ 
diana. They were to take two white ladies 
with them, for wives. (He implicated another 
man, who was then in Indiana.) There was no 
testimony against him except his confession 
and that of the blacks. So he was shipped on the 
cars yesterday morning for the Junction, where 
he was to start to his home in Indiana. I have 
learned to-day that he was taken from the cars 
at Holly Springs, and confined in jail. I sup¬ 
pose we shall hear more from him when the 
cars arrive here to-day. D. P. M.” 


MY BjtJOC.H. 

I have in my possession an article of jewelry, 
which cost me .many an uncomfortable twinge, 
though it was certainly not stolen. Neither 
was it begged, borrowed, given, or bought; 
yet, looking at it, I often fe« myself in the po¬ 
sition of the old man in the nursery tale, who, 
having peculated from some churchyard a stray 
ulna, or clavicle, was perpetually haunted by 
the voice of its defunct owner, crying, in most 
unearthly tones, “ Give me my bone!” Now, 
the ornament that had unluckily fallen to my 
lot—I picked it up in the street—is a miniature 
brooch, set with small garnets, in heavy an¬ 
tique gold. It is evidently a portrait of some¬ 
body or other’s great grandmother, then a fair 
damsel, in a rich peaked boddice and stomacher, 
and a heavy necklace of pearls; her hair 
combed over a cushion, and adorned with a tiny 
wreath—a sweet,’looking creature she is, though 
not positively beautiful. I never wear the 
brooch (and on principle I wear it frequently, in 
the hope of finding the real owner) but I pause 
and speculate on the story attached to it and 
its original, for I am sure that both had a story. 
And one night, lying awake after a conversa¬ 
zione, my ears still ringing with the din of 
many voices—Heavens! how these literary 
people do talk!—there came to me a phantasy, 
a. vision, or a dream, whichever the reader 
chooses to consider it. 

It was moonlight, of course; and her silvery 
majesty was so powerful, that I had drawn the 
“draperies of my couch” quite close to shut 
her out; nevertheless, as I looked on the white 
curtains at the foot of the bed, I saw growing 
there—I can find no better word—an image, 
like—what shall I say? like the dissolving 
views now so much the rage. It seemed to 
form itself out of nothing, and gradually as¬ 
sume a distiuct shape. Lo 1 it was my minia¬ 
ture brooch, enlarged into a goodly-sized appa¬ 
rition, the garnets setting forth glimmers of 
light, by which I saw the figure within, half hu¬ 
man, half etherial, waving to and fro like vapor, 
but still preserving the attitude and likeness of 
the portrait. Certainly, if a ghost, it was the 
very prettiest ghost ever seen. 

I believe it is etiquette for apparitions only 
to speak when spoken to; so I suppose I must 
have addressed mine. But my phantom and I 
held no conversation ; and in all I remember 
of the interview, the speech was entirely on its 
side, communicated by snatches, like breath¬ 
ings of an iEolian harp, and thus chronicled by 
me: 

How was I created, and by whom ? Young 
gentlewoman, (I honor you by using a word pe¬ 
culiar to my day, when the maidens were nei¬ 
ther “ misses” nor “ young ladies,” but essen¬ 
tially gentlewomen,) I derived my birth from 
the two greatest powers on earth, Genius and 
Love; but I will speak more plainly. It was a 
summer’s day—such summers one never sees 
now—that I came to life under my origiuator’s 
hand. He sat painting in a quaint old library, 
and the image before him was the original of 
what you see. 

A look at myself will explain much; that 
my creator was a young, self-taught., and, as 
yet, only half-taught, artist, who, charmed with 
the expression, left accurate drawing to take 
its chance. His sitter’s character and fortune 
are indicated too : though she was not beauti¬ 
ful, sweetness and dignity are in the large, dark 
eyes and finely-pencilled eyebrows; and while 
the pearls, the velvet, and the lace, show wealth 
and rank, the rose in her bosom implies simple 
maidenly tastes. Thus the likeness tells its 
own tale—she was an earl’s daughter, and he 
was a poor artist. 

Many a time, during that first day of my ex¬ 
istence, I heard the sweet voice of Lady Jean 
talking in kindly courtesy to the painter, as he 
drew. “ She was half ashamed that her father 
had asked him to paint only a miniature ; he 
whose genius and inclination led him to the 
highest walks of art.” But the artist answer¬ 
ed, somewhat confusedly, “ That having been 
brought up near her father’s estate, and hear¬ 
ing so muoh of her goodness, he was only too 
happy to paiut any likeness of the Lady Jean.” 
Aud I do believe he was. 

“ I also have heard of you, Mr. Bethune,” 
was the answer; aud the lady’s aristocratically 
pale cheek was tinged with a faint rose color, 
which the observant artist would fain have im¬ 
mortalized, but could not, for the trembling of 
his band. “ It gives me pleasure,” she con¬ 
tinued, with a quiet dignity befitting her rank 
and womanhood, “ to not only make the ac¬ 
quaintance of the promising artist, but the 
good man.” Ah, me I it wqs a mercy Normau 
Bethune did not annihilate my airy existence 
altogether with that hurried dash of his pencil; 
it made the mouth somewhat awry, as you may 
see in me to this day. 

There was a hasty summons from the Earl, 
“that himself and Sir Anthony desired the 
presence of Lady Jean.” An expression of 
pain, half of auger, crossed her face, as she re¬ 
plied, “ Say that I will attend my father. I 
believe,” sue added, “ we must end the sitting 
for to-day. Will you leave the miniature here, 
Mr. Bethune?” 

The artist muttered something about work¬ 
ing on it at home, with Lady Jean’s permis¬ 
sion ; and aB one of the attendants touched me, 
he snatched me up with such anxiety, that he 
had very nearly destroyed his own work. 

“ Ah! ’twould be unco like her bonnie face 
gin she were as blithe as she was this morn. 
But that canna be, wi’ a dour father like the 
Earl, and an uncomely, wicked wooer like Sir 
Anthony. Heeh, sir, but I am wae for the Led- 
dy Jean 1” 

I know not why Norman should.have listened 
to the “ anld wife clavers,” nor why, as he car¬ 
ried me home, I should have felt his heart beat¬ 
ing against me to a degree that sadly endan¬ 
gered my young tender life. I suppose it wae 
his sorrow for having thus spoiled my half-dry 
colors, that made him not show me to his 
mother, though Bhe asked him, aud also from 
the same cause that he sat half the night con¬ 
templating the injury thus done. 

Again and again the young artist went to the 
castle, and my existence slowly grew from day 
to day; though never was there a painting 
whose infancy lasted so long. Yet I loved my 
creator, tardy though he was, for I felt that he 
loved me, and that in every touch of his pencil 
he infused into me some portion of his soul. 
Often they came aud stood together, the artist 
and the Earl’s daughter, looking at me. They 
talked, she dropping the aristocratic hauteur, 
which hid a somewhat immature mind, ignorant 
less from will than from circumstances and neg¬ 
lect. While he, forgetting his worldly rank, 
rose to that which nature and genius gave him. 
Thus both unconsciously fell into their true po¬ 
sition as man and woman, teacher and learner, 
the greater and the less. 

“ Another sitting, and the miniature will be 
complete, I fear,” murmured Norman, with a 
conscience-stricken look, as he bent over me, 
his fair hair almost touching my ivory. A caress, 
sweet, though no longer now to me; for many 
a time his lips—but this is telling tales, so no 
more 1 My painted, yet not soulless, eyes looked 
at my master, as did others, of which mine were 
but the poor shadow. Both eyes, the living and 
the lifeless, were now dwelling on his counte¬ 
nance, which I have not yet described, nor need 
I. Never yet was there a beautiful soul that did 
not stamp upon the outward man some reflex 
of itself; and therefore, whether Norman Be- 
thune’s ftice and figure were perfect or not, 
mattersmbt. 

“ It is nearly finished,” mechanically said the 
Lady Jean. She looked dull that day, and her 
eyelids were heavy as with tears—tears which 
(as I heard many a whisper say) a harsh father 
gave her just cause to shed. 

“ Yes, yes, I ought to fiuish it,” hurriedly re¬ 
plied the artist, as if more in answer to his own 
thoughts than to her; and he began to paiut, 
but evermore something was wrong. , He could 
not work well; and then the Lady Jean was 
summoned away, returning with a weary look, 
in which wounded feeling struggled with pride. 
Once, too, we plainly heard (I know my master 
did, for he clenched his handa the while) the 
Earl’s angry voice, and Sir Anthony’s hoarse 
laugh; and when the Lady Jean came back, it 
was with a pale, stern look, pitiful in one so 
young. As she resumed the sitting, her thoughts 
evidently were wandering, for two great tears 
stole into her eyes, and down her cheeks. Well- 
a-dayl my master could not paiut them; but he 
felt them in his hesrt. His brush fell—his chest 
heaved with emotion—he advanced a step, mur¬ 
muring, “Jean, Jean,” without the “Lady;” 
then recollected himself, and with a great strug¬ 
gle resumed his brush, and went painting on. 
She had never once looked or stirred. 

The last sitting came—it was hurried and 
brief, for there seemed something not quite right 
in the house; and as we came to the castle, 
Norman and I (for he had got in the habit of 


always taking me home with him) heard some¬ 
thing about “ a marriage,” aud “ Sir Anthony.” 
I feft my poor master shudder as he stood. 

The Lady Jean rose to bid the artist adieu. 
She had seemed agitated during the sitting at 
times, but was quite calm now. 

“ Farewell,” she said, and stretched out her 
hand to him with a look, first of the Earl’s 
daughter, then of the woman only; the woman, 
gentle, kindly, even tender, yet never forgetting 
herself or her maidenly reserve. 

“ I thank you,” she added, “ not merely for 
this, (she laid her hand on me,) but for your 
companionship;” and she paused as if she 
would fain have said friendship, yet feared. 
“ You have done me good ; you have elevated 
my mind ; and from you I have learned, what 
else I might never have done, reverence for 
man. God bless you with a life full of honor 
and fame, and, what is rarer still, happiness ! ” 
She half sighed, extended her hand without 
looking toward him ; he clasped it a moment, 
and then—she was gone 1 

My maBter started dizzily round, fell on his 
knees beside me, and groaned out the anguish 
of his spirit. His only words were, “ Jean, Jean, 
bo good, so pure ! Thou, the Earl’s daughter, 
and I the poor artist! ” As he departed, he 
moaned them out once more, kissed passionately 
my unresponsive image, aud fled ; but not ere 
the Lady Jean, believing him gone, and coming 
to catch the precious likeness, had silently en¬ 
tered and seen him thus. 

She stood awhile in silence, gazing the way 
he had gone, her arms folded on her heaving 
breast. She whispered to herself, “ Oh ! noble 
heart! Oh ! noble heart!” and her eyes light¬ 
ened, and a look of rapturous pride, not pride 
of rank, dawned in the face of the Earl’s daugh¬ 
ter. Then she, too, knelt, and kissed me, but 
solemnly, even with tears. 

The next day, which was to have been that 
of her forced marriage with Sir Anthony, Lady 
Jean had fled. She escaped in the night, ta¬ 
king with her only her old nurse and me, 
whom she hid in her bosom. 


I “Never!” answered the Lady Jean. “I 
would live alone by the labor of my hands; 
but I will keep true to him till my death. 
For my father who has cursed me, and cast 
me off, here I renounce my lineage; and am 
no longer an Earl’s daughter.” 

So she went forth, and her place knew her 
no more. 

For months, even years, I lay shut up in 
darkuess, scarcely ever exposed to the light of 
day; but I did not murmur; I knew that I 
was kept as you mortals keep your heart’s best 
treasure, in the silence and secrecy of love. 
Sometimes, late at night, a pale, wearied hand 
would unclasp my coverings, aud a face, worn 
indeed, but having a sweet repose, such as I 
had never seen in that of the former Lady 
Jean, would come and bend over me with an 
intense gaze, as intense as that of Normau 
Bethune, under which I had glowed into life. 
Poor Norman! if he had but known. 

All this while I never heard my master’s 
name. Lady Jean (or Mistress Jean, as I now 
heard her called) never uttered it, even to 
solitude and me. But once, when she had 
shut herself up in her poor chamber, she sat 
reading some papers with smiles, oftener with 
loving tears, and then placed the fragments 
with me in my hiding-place; aud so—some 
magic bond existed between my master and 
me, his soul’s child—I saw shining in the 
dark, the name of Norman Bethune, and read 
all that Lady Jean had read. He had become 
a great man, -a renowned artist; and these 
were the public chronicles of his success. 1, 
the pale reflex of the face which Norman had 
loved—the face which more than any other in 
the world would brighten at the echo of his 
fame—even my faint being became penetrated 
with an almost human joy. 

One night Lady Jean took me out with an 
agitated hand. She had doffed her ordinary 
dress, which now changed the daughter of an 
Earl into the likeness of a poor gentlewoman. 
She looked something like her olden self— 
like me; the form of the dress was the same; 
I saw she made it scrupulously like; but there 
was neither velvet, nor lace, nor pearls, only 
the one red rose, as you may see iu me, was 
once more placed in her bosom. 

“ I am glad to find my child at last won 
out into society,” said the nurse, hobbling in, 
“ though the folks she will meet, poor authors, 
artists, musicians, and such like, are unmeet 
company for the Lady Jean.” 

“ But not for the simple Jean Douglass,” 
she answered, gently smiling—the smile not of 
girlhood, but of matured womanhood, that has 
battled with and conquered adversity; and 
when the nurse had gone, she took me out 
again, murmuring, “ I marvel will he know me 
now ? ” 

I heard her come home that night. It was 
late; but she took me up once more, and look¬ 
ed at me with a strange joy, though mingled 
with tears—yet the only words I heard her 
say were those she had uttered once before, in 
the dim years past—“ Oh! noble heart 1—thrice 
noble heart! ” and she fell on her knees and 
prayed. 

My dear master 1—the author of my being! 
I met his eyes once more. He took me in his 
hand, and looked at me with a playful compas¬ 
sion, not quite free from emotion. 

“ And this was how I painted it! It was 
scarce worth keeping, Lady Jean.” 

“ Mistress Jean, I pray you; the name best 
suits me now, Mr. Bethune,” she said, with gen¬ 
tle dignity. 

I knew my master’s face well. I had Been 
it brighten with the most passionate admira¬ 
tion, as it turned on the Lady Jean of old ; but 
never did I see a look such as that which fell 
on Jean Douglass now—earnest, tender, calm, 
its boyish idolatry changed into that reverence 
with which a man turns to the woman who 
to him is above all women. In it one could 
trace the whole life’s history of Norman Be¬ 
thune. 

“Jean,” he aa^d, so gently, so naturally, 
that she hardly started to hear him use the 
familiar name, “have you in truth given up 
all ? ” 

“Nay, all have forsaken me, but I fear not; 
though I stand alone, Heaven has protected me, 
and will evermore.” 

“Amen!” said Norman Bethune. “Par¬ 
don me; but our brief acquaintance—a few 
weeks then, a few weeks now—seems to com¬ 
prehend a lifetime.” 

And he took her hand, but timorously, as if 
she were again the Earl’s daughter, and he the 
poor artist. She too trembled and changed 
color, less like the pale, serene Jean Douglass, 
than the bonnie Lady Jean, whose girlish por¬ 
trait he! once drew. 

Norman spoke again; and speaking, his 
grave manhood seemed to concentrate all its 
subdued passion in the words— 

“ Years have changed, in some measure, 
my fortunes at least, though not me. I—once 
the unknown artist—now sit at princely tables, 
and visit in noble halls. I am glad ; for honor 
to me is honor to my art, as it should be.” 
And his face was lifted with noble pride. 
“ But,” be added, in a beautiful humility, 
“ though less unworthy towards men, I am still 
unworthy towards you. If I were to woo you, 
I should do so not as an artist who cared to 
seek an Earl’s daughter, but as a man who felt 
that his best deserts were poor, compared to 
those of the woman he has loved all his life, 
and honored above all the world.” 

Very calm she stood—very still, until there 
ran a quiver over her face—over her whole 
frame. 

“Jean—Jean!” cried Norman Bethune, as 
the forced composure of his speech melted 
from it, and became transmuted into the pas¬ 
sion of a man who has thrown his whole life’s 
hope upon one chance, “ if you do not scorn 
me—nay, that you cannot do—but if you do 
not repulse me—if you will forget your noble 
name, and bear that which, with God’s bless¬ 
ing, I will make noble—ay, nobler than any of 
your Earls 1—if you will give up all dreams of 
the halls where you were born, to take refuge 
in a lowly home, and be cherished in a poor 
man’s loving breast—-then, Jean Douglass, 

“ I-^ill! ” she answered. 

He took her in his protecting arms; all the 
strong man’s pride fell from him—he leaned 
over her and wept. 

For weeks, months afterwards, nobody 
thought of me. I might have expected it; 
and yet somehow it was sad to lie in my still 
darkness, and never be looked at, at all. But 
I had done my work, and was content. 

At last I was brought from my hiding-place, 
and indulged with the light of day. I smiled 
beneath the touch of Lady Jean, which even 
now had a lingering tenderness in it—more for 
me than for any other of her best treasures. 

“ Look, Norman, look 1 ” she said, stretch¬ 
ing out to him her left hand. As I lay there¬ 


in, I felt the golden wedding-ring press against 
my smooth ivory. 

_ Norman put down his brush, and came smi¬ 
ling to his young wife’s side. 

“ What!—do you keep that still ? Why, 
Jean, what a boyish job it is ! The features 
nearly approach Queen Elizabeth’s beau ideal 
of art, as she commanded her own protrait to 
be drawn—’tis one broad light, without a sin¬ 
gle shadow. And look, how ill-drawn are the 
shoulders, and what an enormous awkward 
Btring of pearls! ” 

Jean snatched me up and kissed me. “ You 
shall not, Norman—I will hear no blame of 
the poor miniature. I love it, I tell you—and 
you love it, too. Ah ! there.” And she held 
me playfully to my maker’s lips, which now I 
touched not for the first time, as he knew well. 
“ When we grow rich, it shall he set in goid 
and garnets, and I will wear it every time my 
husband ceases to remember the days when he 
first taught me to love him, and, in loving him, 
to love all that was noble in man.” 

And then Norman-. But I do not see 

that I have any business to reveal further. 

I did attain to the honor of gold and garnets, 
aud, formed into a bracelet, I figured many a 
time on the fair arm of Jean Bethune, who, 
when people jested with her for the eccentrici¬ 
ty of wearing her own likeness, only laughed, 
aud said that she did indeed love the self that 
her husband loved, for his sake. So years 
went by, until fairer things than bracelets 
adorned the arms of the painter’s wife, and she 
came to see her own likeness iu dearer types 
than my poor ivory. So her ornaments—my¬ 
self among the rest—were slowly put by; and 
at last I used to lie for months untouched, save 
by tiny baby fingers, which now and then poked 
into the casket to see “ mamma’s picture.” 

At last there came a change in my destiny. 
It was worked by one of those grandest of rev¬ 
olutionists—a young lady entering her teens. 

“ Mamma, what is the use of that ugly brace¬ 
let?” I heard one day. “Give me the miniature, 
to have made into a brooch. I am sixteen— 
quite old enough to wear one, and it will be so 
nice to have the likeness of my own mamma.” 

Mrs. Bethune could refuse nothing to her 
eldest daughter—her hope—her comfort—her 
siaterlike companion. So, with many an aux- 
ious charge concerning me, I was despatched 
to the jeweller’s. I hate to be touched by stran¬ 
gers, aud during the whole time of my sojourn 
at the jeweller’s, I shut up my powers of observa¬ 
tion in a dormouse-like doze, from which I was 
only awakened by the eager fingers of Miss 
Anue Bethune, who had rushed with me into 
the painting-room, calling on papa and mamma 
to admire an old friend in a new face. 

“ Is that the dear old miniature ? ” said the ’ 

The husband and wife looked at me, then at 
one another, and smiled. Though both now 
glided into middle age, yet in that affectionate 
smile I saw revive the faces of Norman Be¬ 
thune and the Lady Jean. 

“ I do believe there is something talismanic 
in the portrait,” said young Anne, their daugh¬ 
ter. “ To-day, at the jeweller’s, I was stopped 
by a disagreeable old gentleman, who stared at 
me, and then at the miniature, and finally ques¬ 
tioned me about my name and my parents, until 
I was fairly weary of his impertinence. A con¬ 
temptible, malicious-eyed creature he looked ; 
but the jeweller paid him all attention, since, as 

I afterwards learnt, he was Sir Anthony A-•, 

who succeeded to all the estates of his cousin, 
the Earl of- 

Mrs. Bethune put me down on the table, and 
leaned her head on her hand; perhaps some 
memories of her youth came over her on hear¬ 
ing those long-silent names. Her husband 
glanced at her with a restless doubt—some men 
will he so jealous over the lightest thought of 
one they love. But Jean put her arm iu his, 
with a look so serene, so clear, that he stooped 
down and kissed her yet scarcely faded cheek. 

“ Go, my own wife—go and tell our daughter 
all.” 

J ean Bethune and her child went out together, 
and, when they returned, there was a proud 
glow on Anne’s cheek—she looked so like her 
mother, or rather so like me. She walked down 
the studio; it was a large room where hung pic¬ 
tures that might well make me fear to claim 
brotherhood with them, though the same hand 
created them and me. Anne turned her radiant 
eyes from one to the other, then went up to the 
artist and embraced him. 

“ Father, I had rather be your daughter than 
share the honorB of all the Douglasses.” 

Anne Bethune yrore me, year after year, until 
the fashion of me went by, till her young daugh¬ 
ters, in their turn, began to laugh at my ancient 
setting, and—always aside—to mock at the rude 
art of “grandmamma’s” days. But this was 
never in grandmamma’s presence, where still I 
found myself at times; and my pale eyes be¬ 
held the face of which my own had been a mere 
shadow—but of which the shadow was now left 
as the only memorial. 

“ And was this indeed you, grandmamma ? ” 
many an eager voice would ask, when my poor 
self was called into question. “ Were you ever 
this young girl; and did yon really wear these 
beautiful pearla, and live in a castle, and hear 
yourself called f the Lady Jean ? ’ ” 

And grandmamma would lay down her spec¬ 
tacles and look pensively out with her calm, 
beautiful eyes. Oh ! how doubly beautiful they 
seemed in age, when all other loveliness had 
gone. Then she would gather her little flock 
round her, and tell, for the hundredth time, 
the story of herself and Norman Bethune— 
leaning gently, as with her parent-feelings 
she had now learnt to do, on the wrongs re¬ 
ceived from her own father, and lingering with 
ineffable tenderness on the noble nature of him 
who had won her heart, more through that 
than even by the fascination of his genius. 
She dwelt oftener on this, when, in her closing 
years, he was taken before her to his rest; 
aud while the memory of the great painter was 
honored on earth, she knew that the pure soul 
of the virtuous man awaited her, his beloved, 
in heaven. 

“And yet, grandmamma,” once said the 
most inquisitive of the little winsome elves 
whom the old lady loved, who, with me in her 
hand, had lured Mrs. Bethune to a full hour’s 
converse about olden days—“grandmamma, 
looking back on your ancient lineage, and 
would you not like to have it said of you that 
you were an Earl’s daughter.” 

“No!’’she answered. “Say, rather, that 
I was Norman Bethune’s wife.” 

I walked and found myself gazing on the 
blank white curtains from whence the fantas- 
mal image of the Lady Jean had all melted 
away. But still, through the mystic stillness 
of dawn, I seemed to have a melancholy ring¬ 
ing in my ears—a sort of echo of Gylbyn’s 
cry, “lost—lost—lost!” Surely it was the un¬ 
quiet ghost of the miniature thus beseeching 
restitution to its original owners. “ Rest thee, 
perturbed spirit! ” said 1, addressingThe orna¬ 
ment that now lay harmlessly on my dressing ta¬ 
ble—a brooch, and nothing more. “ Peace! 
Though all other means have failed, perhaps thy 
description, going out into the world of letters, 
may procure thy identification. Ha !—I have 
it—I will write thy autobiography.” 

Reader, it is done. I have only to add, that 
the miniature was found in Edinburgh, in Au¬ 
gust, 1849, and will be gladly restored to the 
right owner, lest the unfortunate author should 
be again visited by the phantom of Lady Jean. 

The Slave and Coolie Trade.—A dvices 
from Havana state that a cargo of Africans was 
landed at the Punta Castle, on the 18th instant, 
which filled forty volantes, in which they were 
driven off to the plantations. The captain and 
crew escaped. The American barque Mazeppa 
had been captured by. a Spanish war cruiser as 
a slaver. She had several hundred negroes 
and the small pox on board. Five hundred 
and ninety-nine free colonists from China had 
been set ashore from two vessels, one of which 
lost sixty Coolies by death on the passage. On 
some of the sugar estates, these unfortunates 
were cruelly lashed, and suicides were so fre¬ 
quent among them that a Government investi¬ 
gation of the causes which led to it took place, 
when a revolting state of management was 
exposed. Fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one Asiatics had beeu set ashore 
during the year, up to the 23d instant, and two 
thousand three hundred and four others had 
died on the passage. 

United States Government Receipts.— 
The receipts into the United States Treasury 
from the 1st of July to the 21th of September, 
amounted to $20,682,168. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Courier says : 

“ This sum exceeds by about one million of 
dollars the receipts for the same quarter of 
1856. What is remarkable in this exhibit is, 
that the average of weekly receipts which 
through the month of July ranged above two 
millions, bas declined to less than a million. 


Nor does tbia exhibit the entire decrease in the 
revenue from imports. I am informed at the 
Treasury that the proceeds from land sales have 
been unusually heavy this quarter. One au¬ 
thority represents them to have been nearly 
three millions of dollars, which is but little less 
than the entire receipts of last year.” 


Ancient Civilization in the United States, j 
A paragraph ia going the rounds of the news- 
papers, affirming that a brass kettle has been ‘ 
found, in Illinois, imbedded in a seam of bitu- ! 
minous coal. Without being willing to vouch ‘ 
for the correctness of the tale, we think it may ! 
now be considered demonstrated, that the red ’ 
man was not the aboriginal inhabitant of * 
North America, but that a race preceded him, 1 
far superior in point of civilization. The earthen * 
fortifications of the Mississippi valley, the * 
mounds of the Atlantic States, and the utensils c 
of metal found buried everywhere, are con- J 
elusive proofs of this fact. In Europe, at least, j 
similar kinds of evidence are regarded as indis- *■ 
putable. The bronze swords which have been 1 
dug up from the bogs of Ireland, and which e 
are discovered all over ancient Scandinavia, * 
are accepted as certain testimony that a race * 
of people once inhabited those regions, different * 
from those living there even in the earliest e 
period of history. A similar bronze period, 4 
antecedent to the knowledge of iron, appears ' 
to have existed in the United States. All the £ 
oldest weapons exhumed on this continent are y 
of this composite metal. In the copper mines 0 
of the northwest are indications of those mines *■ 
having been worked long before Father Mar- 8 
quette visited lhe Mississippi; perhaps before 
the red man himself was a denizen there. 

The ordinary objection to this, that it would 
be impossible for snch a civilization to have 
perished, is founded on a radical error. For 
notMng is more conclusively established in his¬ 
tory, than that savage nations, wherever their 
antecedents could be traced, have been found r 
to have been nations in retrograde condition, 
or the conquerors and successors of such na- - 
tions. The whole of Northern Africa, now '] 
principally the prey of semi-barbarous tribes, 
waB once as civilized a province as any in the 
world. After the Romans abandoned Britain, 
the inhabitants, even of the towns, sunk into a 
state of comparative savagery, from which 
they emerged only after the lapse of centuries, 
and in consequence of a new importation of 
civilized ideas. The great plain of Mesopota- J 
mia, once the seat of the mighty Assyrian em¬ 
pire, is now almost desolate; the nomade 
Arab, and the wild ass of the desert, sharing 
between them the vast and lonely wastes. The ' 
old Egyptian civilization has perished so utter- - 
ly, that the miserable Copt, the lineal descend- e 
ant of that ancient dweller of the Nile, is igno- p 
rant of its first rudiments. All the facts of his- „ 
tory corroborate the affirmations of Holy Writ, li 
that the earliest inhabitants of the globe en- 11 
joyed a comparatively high civilization, and 
that savage nations are the wrecks of once 
civilized peop!es, and the fallen and degraded 
remnants of better and nobler types. 

Of the character of the primordial inhabitants 
of these United Slates, the antochtones, as 
scientific writers call such aborigines, it is im¬ 
possible to speak certainly. The various theo¬ 
ries which have been projected, some assigning 
them a place among the Mongol tribes, some 
describing them as the lost children of Israel, 
are all alike unsupported by sufficient proof. 
We know too little respecting the ancient pop¬ 
ulations of these regions, either to affirm or ( 
deny what they were. From the paucity of 
their remains on the Atlantic coast, as com¬ 
pared with those found in the valley of the 
Mississippi, it would seem probable, however, 
that their chief seat of empire was in the west, 1 
and that they entered America, if they im¬ 
migrated at all, from the direction of Asia. 
Time, which will bring to light more of their 
utensils, will enable investigators to approxi- , 
mate finally, perhaps, to the truth; but at 
present it is a waste of words to speculate aa to i 
their race, religion, political institutions, or -J 
language. One fact alone is indisputable, * 
which is, that a race, greatly superior in the « 
arts of life as well as in knowledge of war to 0 
the Indians, an agricultural, or at least a pas- l 
tonal, and not a hunter race, once inhabited " 
these United States. Bat how long ago* this « 
was, no man can tell. Nor whether this pri- 5 
mordial race was extirpated by the red man, f 
or declined into him through long centuries of t 
degradation.— Ledger. ! 

Knowing what One’s About.— “Half the f! 
evil in this world,” says Rnskin, in his “ Stones 
of Venice,” “ comes from people not knowing J 
what they do like—not deliberately setting 
themselves to find out what they really enjoy. 

All people enjoy giving away money, for in¬ 
stance; they don’t know that—they rather 1 
think they like keeping it; and they do keep 
it under this false impression, often to their 
great discomfort. Everybody likes to do good; / 
but one in a hundred finds this out. Multitudes s 
think they like to do evil; yet no man ever i 
really enjoyed doing evil, since God made the 1 
world.” j 

Hindoo Musicians.— One had a large instru- J 
meat, shaped like a harp, but placed across his 
knees. It had a great number of strings. The 
sound was not unpleasant, and the performance 
was admirable. Another had a kind of violin, 
by no means agreeable to listen to. Then a , 
third brought forth some very soft notes from s 
a lyre, and a fourth played very expertly on a 
drum. The instrumental concluded, women 1 
came forward, sat down on the ground, and 
began singing. The prima donna’s voice was i 
very monotonous. She sang a solo, in Mah- 
ratta; other women joined in a chorus, the i 
words of which, I was told, were, “ After twelve ‘ 
years, send me back my love.”— Journal of J 
Viscountess Falkland. l 

Why Mohammedans abhor Pork. —In Eu- ■ 
rope, during many centuries, the only animal 
food in general use was pork—beef, veal, and ] 
mutton, being comparatively unknown. It was 
therefore with no small astonishment that the 
crusaders, on returning from the East, told their 
countrymen that they had been among people 
who, like the Jews, thought pork unclean, and < 
refueed/to eat it. But the feelings of lively won- 1 
der which this intelligence excited were' de- 1 
stroyed as soon as the cause of the fact was 
explained. The subject was taken up by Ma- J 
thew Paris, the most eminent historian during 
the thirteenth century, and one of the most emi¬ 
nent during the Middle Ages. This celebrated 
writer informs us that the Mohammedans refuse 
to eat pork on account of a singular circum¬ 
stance which happened to their prophet. It J 
appears that Mohammed, having, on one occa¬ 
sion, gorged himself with food and drink till he I 
was in a state of insensibility, fell asleep on a < 
dunghill, and in this disgraceful condition was 
seen by a litter of pigs. The pigs attacked the , 
fallen prophet, and suffocated him to death; for ] 
which reason, his followers abominate pigs, and < 
refuse to partake of their flesh. This striking ( 
fact explains one great peculiarity of the Mo- ‘ 
liammedans; aud another fact, equally striking, j 
explains tow it was that their sect came into 
existence. For it was well known that Moham¬ 
med was originally a Cardinal, and only became ] 
a heretic because he failed in his design of be¬ 
ing elected Pope.— Buckle's History of Civili¬ 
zation in England. 

Work. —There ia a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works ; in idleness alone there is per¬ 
petual despair. Work, never so mammonish, 
mean, is in communication with nature; the 
real desire to get work done will itself lead one 
more and more to truth—to nature’s appoint¬ 
ments and regulations, which are truth. Consid¬ 
er how, even in the meanest sorts of labor, the 
whole soul of man is composed into a kind of ; 
real harmony, the instant he sets himself at 
work. Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indig¬ 
nation, despair itself—all these, like hell-doge, 
lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day-work¬ 
er, as of every man; but he bends himself with 
free valor against his task, and all these are 
stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into 
their caves. Blessed is he who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness.— Car¬ 
lyle- __ 

Beranger on Moliere. — Madame Colet 
has published a number of letters from Berau- ■ 
ger to herself. In one, referring to a poem 
which Madame Colet was then writing on Mo- j 
liere, Beranger said: “ Lebrun tells me that 
he finds your Moliere excellent, and enters into 5 
details on the subject, which proves that it is 1 
not lightly he judges. You have no occasion 
to busy yourself with the Jesuits. Moliere 
was on no better terms with the other religious 
coteries than with the good fathers. Hie phi- ' 
losophic verses have no such shabbiness. I . 


think, even, that the Jesuits were not those 
whom he mistrusted the most. You have 
given him a thought of our own times; and the 
proof ia, that the most eulogistic epitaph made 
on him was by Father Bonhour, a Jesuit. 
However, if you insist on failing on the Jesuits, 
you can show him as having, by his Tartuffe, 
completed the victory of Pascal. Nowhere 
have you spoken of the admirable good sense 
of the great contemplator, as Boileau called 
him. You might also make a eulogy of Mo- 
liere’s style, the finest in our theatre, whether 
of prose or verse; and say that our great comic 
author is the most perfect of dramatic authors, 
because it is he who has married Art with Na¬ 
ture. Lastly, can you not, in your parallel of 
M. Moliere with Shakspeare, speak, as I have 
told you, of the active, precarious, sometimes 
poor life, which makes the man before it makes 
the poet; which assures the pre eminence of 
those who have led it, while it does not prevent 
others from having their use? But, above all, 
that which I insist on is the picture of Mo- 
liere’s friends and comrades round his death¬ 
bed, while they broke the windows of his house ; 
and of the passage of his burial, which (what¬ 
ever Grimart said to give pleasure to his rela¬ 
tions) took place privately. Be sure to say that 
the grave was only an obscure and almost un¬ 
known trench, to which La Fontaine conduct¬ 
ed him ; and where, twenty years later, he went 
to sleep beside him, as if Providence had 
wished once more to bring together our two 
greatest poets. Do you know that La Fontaine 
was laid by the side of Moliere in the cemetery 
of St. Joseph, rue Montmartre ? It is asserted 
that their remains were discovered in ’39: they 
are together in Pere la Chaise.” 
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POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

: Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex- 
post of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical former, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic; and he is so far from being carried 
Sway by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olftisted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1181 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Represehtatives, Sea. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 15 ; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and ef politicians of every 

. The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
j itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5,1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
i postage free. 

; The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 

, Esq. Contents. —Our Parties and Politfcs; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
l States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
j born. Compiled from Official Documents, 

j 12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post¬ 

age TO cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
3 done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, aud, our word for it, 

- Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South,”we beg you to look 

. calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

[ The able editor of the Evening Transcript , Bos¬ 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“ This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
; of the,slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
j as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
3 and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
j ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
1 every page. It contains just the kind of informa¬ 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
j sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 
* L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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recitations. So but few can expect to become s-ood 
speakers, without daily effort and daily practice. To en¬ 
courage effort, and facilitate progress iu this direction, a 
class has been formed, which has daily recitations in ex- 
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